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FOREWORD 


The philosopher Montaigne once said: "A wise man loses nothing, if he 
but save himself.” Mutatis mutandis this saying may be applied to countries 
and nations too. Although during the war the Hollanders lived under the 
horrible conditions of Nazi occupation, they tried to save themselves by their 
spiritual and physical resistance. Here, too, this resistance was based on the 
conscious realization of the idea "only what we lose we have.” This became 
clearly manifest in the Dutch attitude toward the East Indies. Immediately 
after the German invasion, Holland was entirely cut off from its Overseas 
Territories, and no contact between the Netherlanders in Europe and their 
relatives and friends in the Indies was possible. Yet, a sense of unity between 
them existed stronger than ever before. Moreover, ever since the beginning 
of this century Holland had been guided in its colonial policy by a principle 
of moral duty toward the Indonesian population as officially recognized in 
1901 . During the last forty years the Hollanders became increasingly aware 
that they had an educational and moral mission to fulfill in their Overseas 
Territories and this mission was badly interrupted by the German and Japanese 
invasions. When Queen Wilhelmina in 1942 made her famous statement about 
the creation of a Commonwealth of the Netherlands, Indonesia, Surinam and 
Curagao, "on the solid foundation of complete partnership, which will mean 
the consummation of all that has been developed in the past,” these plans, 
therefore, were nowhere more acclaimed than in the Dutch underground 
press. However, even before this statement the Dutch gave thought to what 
they had achieved in the Indies in the past, and to what remained to be 
done in the future, when Holland would be restored to freedom and inde- 
pendence and the relations with Indonesia would be resumed on a new 
basis. Shortly before the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor and the sub- 
sequent Netherlands declaration of war on Japan, "Elsevier” at Amsterdam 


published a book, entitled "Daar werd wat groots verricht-Nederlandsch 
Indie in de XXe eeuw,” which was a symposium on the Dutch in the 
Netherlands East Indies and their work in the XXth century. Its original 
title, "Great Things Have Been Done,” was chosen in fulfillment of the 
prophetic words written by the Governor-General Jan Pietersz Coen in 
1628: "Great things can be done in the Indies.” Yet, the book is not written 
in the spirit of self-glorification. The editor. Dr. W. H. van Helsdingen 
remarks in his preface: "On the contrary, no attempt is made to gloss over 
the fact that errors have been committed and our policy often was no more 
than a groping in the dark.” This critical spirit certainly gives it particular 
value at this time. In 1945 an abridged English version under the title, 
"Mission Interrupted,” was prepared by Dr. J. J. L. Duyvendak, Professor 
of Chinese at Leyden University. 

The sixteen chapters of this book describe all aspects of life in the East 
Indies, cultural, political, social, economic, religious, ethnological and others. 
Five chapters in particular deal with the land and the people, heathenism 
and popular religion, the Indonesian languages and literature, native art 
and the place of Christianity. 

At present Indonesia is in the throes of a new period in its history en- 
tailing the creation of full self-government within the structure of the 
Netherlands Kingdom. Although many other factors are involved it is 
primarily on the basis of cultural knowledge that genuine understanding 
can be promoted. 

The editor of this series of booklets therefore is indebted to the Elsevier 
Publishing Company at Amsterdam for their permission to reprint the above 
mentioned five chapters from the English translation. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Land and People 

by Dr. W. Ph. Coolhaas 


. . The magnificent empire of Insulinde encircling the equator like 
a girdle of emeralds”, thus runs the immortal phrase of a Dutch poet, as 
true as it is beautiful. What a girdle indeed! If one could lift it and fit it in 
the same shape across the face of Europe, the most western tip pinned down 
on the westcoast of Ireland, the eastern border of Dutch New-Guinea would 
be located east of the Crimea, the most northern point somewhere in the 
Baltic between Germany and Sweden, the most southern point in Albania. 
In other words: the East Indian Archipelago covers one sixth part of the 
circumference of the globe and the Netherlands form the largest equatorial 
power in the world! 

To be sure, the major part of this section of the globe consists of water, 
but nevertheless the islands, composing the "girdle”, cover considerable 
areas. There are five major ones: Sumatra, as large as Germany (in 1937), 
Java, somewhat smaller than England, somewhat larger than Greece and 
a good deal larger than Cuba, Borneo, the Dutch part of which nearly 
equals France, Celebes, about one and a half times the size of Java, and 
New-Guinea, the Dutch western half of which is just as big as the Republic 
of Paraguay, much larger therefore than Poland or Finland, Norway or 
Italy. Then come a dozen islands varying in size between one seventh to 
one half of the area of the Netherlands. Among them are important ones 
such as the tin-islands Banka and Billiton and beautiful Bali, "the last para- 
dise on earth”. Lesser islands may be counted by the score, small ones by 
the hundred and the number of minute islands, reefs and rocks runs into 
tens or hundreds of thousands. 

The lay-out of this region is most curious. If the islands form a bridge 
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between Asia and Australia, the seas and straits open up numerous passages 
between the Pacific and the Indian Ocean. The elongated southern penin- 
sula of Further India enters like a wedge into the archipelago with which in 
former geological periods it no doubt was joined. The depth of the seas 
between this peninsula, Cochin-China, Sumatra, Java and Borneo, that is 
to say the South-China Sea, the Java Sea and the Straits of Malacca in only 
a few places is a little more than 100 meters. This gigantic "Sunda plateau” 
is as it were a partial subterranean continuation of Asia. New-Guinea and 
the Am Islands with Australia are situated on a similar plateau; the seas 
of this "Sahul plateau”, the Arafura Sea and the Gulf of Carpentaria also 
reach a depth of more than 100 m. at a few places only. The situation is 
quite different in the relatively narrow region between these two plateaux. 
There, around grotestesquely shaped islands one finds very deep water: the 
Straits of Makassar between Borneo and Celebes reaches a depth of 3000 m., 
the Sea of Celebes to the north of that island reaches 5500 m., the Sea of 
Flores in the south 5140 m. The small Sea of Sawu in the Archipelago of 
Timor has depths above 3000 m., the Sea of the Moluccas between Celebes 
and Halmahera of 4800 m., the small Sea of Seran (Ceram), south of that 
island, reaches 5750 m., and the Sea of Banda reaches the greatest depth 
in the Archipelago, viz. 7440 m. South-west of Sumatra and south of Java 
the borders of the Sunda plateau are also soon reached. The islands parallel 
to Sumatra are separated from the main island by depths of 600 to 2000 m. 

In many respects the archipelago is the transition zone between Asia and 
Australia, the influence of the former continent reaching in general further 
than that of the latter, as is shown especially by the fauna and flora. To 
mention only the former, on the large islands in the west, though no longer 
everywhere, one finds numerous mammals also known on the neighboring 
continent: tigers, elephants, rhinocerosses, many species of monkeys, deer, 
wild cattle, wild goats. New-Guinea and the other islands in the east on the 
other hand have far fewer and quite different mammals, lacking entirely in 
the west, but characteristic for Australia, such as opossums and duckbills. 
Common to both groups are only pigs, and some species of rodents and bats. 
The interjacent islands form a typical transition zone: tigers, elephants and 
rhinocerosses are lacking, more and more western mammals disappear as 
one goes further east, while forms of the Australian fauna begin to occur. 
On these islands one finds in the centre a remarkable number of mammals 
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not found elsewhere, as on Celebes such curious animals as the hogdeer 
(Barbirussa Alfurus) and the dwarf buffalo (Anoa depressicornis) . For 
other animals than mammals similar phenomena occur, 

A glance at a map of South-eastern Asia and Australia shows at once the 
importance of the Archipelago with relation to traffic. Very old centres of 
civilisation such as India proper and China being separated on land by 
extremely difficult belts of mountains or deserts, traffic naturally chose the 
waterway leading through the Straits of Malacca round the southern tip of 
the Malay Peninsula, that is to say by or through the Archipelago. Cen- 
turies or milleniums before the beginning of this extremely important move- 
ment of navigation and commerce with all that it entailed for the cultural 
and social development, migrations took place in a direction vertical to this 
traffic. In one wave after another the ancestors of the present Indonesian 
population poured into the Archipelago. Not everywhere did they expel en- 
tirely the older inhabitants. On the large islands between the sleek-headed, 
lightbrown Indonesians are found remnants of other races, among which, 
as one goes east, more and more fuzzy-haired people appear who, on New- 
Guinea, as Papuans form the main stock of the population. With the excep- 
tion of these numerically unimportant groups the entire population is de- 
scended from people whose land of origin lay near the point where China, 
Tibet, Nearer and Further India meet. From there they descended the large 
rivers of Further India in order to reach the islands of the Archipelago by 
sea. In anthropological respect therefore this also forms a transition zone, 
though the Asiatic element conquered here the Australian one to an even 
greater extent than in other fields: here the former was the giver, the latter 
the recipient. 

The most important waves of newcomers were that of the people of the 
Stonecutters, Proto-Malays or Proto-Indonesians that must have arrived be- 
tween 1500 — 1000 B.C. and that of the Coastal Malays, coming later. To 
the first belong chiefly the tribes now living in the mountains; the latter 
are settled at present in the lowlands near the coast. Many of them still are 
excellent sailors; the descendants of the Proto-Malays however generally 
hate the sea and everything connected with it. This may be a result of the 
treatment they received on the part of the Coastal Malays. 

If we turn our thoughts to later periods, centuries after the beginning of 
traffic through the Straits of Malacca between China and India proper, we 
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find navigation carrying the valuable products of the Archipelago, chiefly 
spice, to the West and bringing fertilising cultural influences in return. 

The first mention of the Archipelago in European writings is probably 
in the Periplous tes Erythras Thalasses, a Greek treatise of the first century 
A.D. In any case it is certain that the famous geographer Ptolemy in the 
second half of the second century A.D. mentions products of Sumatra with 
the region of origin. Navigation also carried to these islands Hinduism and 
Buddhism and later Islam. 

All these religions were introduced by inhabitants of India, coming as 
traders but, because of their higher level of civilisation, also gaining great 
influence as priests and even establishing dynasties. Hindu states were foun- 
ded especially on Java and Sumatra and even today in the Javanese aristo- 
cracy their descent from Aryan ancestors is noticeable. Islam was introduced 
from the fourteenth century on by people from North-west India, the Guje- 
rats, also arriving in the Archipelago as traders. The Arabs proper came 
much later. Though no Gujerat dynasties have been founded some Arab 
ones have. The further expansion of Islam however was due to the Indone- 
sians themselves. The fact that the acceptance of a world religion made him 
who professed it, instead of a "despised heathen” the equal of millions of 
co-religionists, was a powerful factor in the spread of Islam that gradually 
replaced Hinduism nearly everywhere and pushed heathenism back to re- 
mote corners. Against all these gifts from Asia, Australia had nothing to 
offer. It was the Light from the West that dominated. 

At the beginning of the l 6 th century the Europeans appeared, whose ar- 
rival meant a revolution for the Southern-Asiatic world. First it was the 
Portuguese who began to sail the old route through the Straits of Malacca, 
then people from North-western Europe, chiefly the Dutch, who transferred 
the traffic to the Sunda Straits between Java and Sumatra. They kept to this 
even after Sir Stamford Raffles had founded the great emporium of Singapore, 
until the opening of the Suez Canal gave the victory to the Straits of Ma- 
lacca. In the 19th century ships in ever greater numbers pressed through 
those straits on their way to Eastern Asia. But in that same century traffic 
with other regions also developed; not only the communications between 
the islands became more frequent, but those with Australia began, where 
in the last century and a half a white population had settled. If one sails 
from Australia to Eastern Asia there is the necessity, if one goes to Southern 
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Asia at least, the possibility of passing through the Archipelago. On the 
north-eastern side, towards the Pacific, it is very open. The islands lying 
there are however too unimportant to attract much navigation. There was 
a certain amount of traffic with the westcoast of America that will doubtless 
increase considerably in the future. Finally the twenties of this century de- 
veloped air-traffic in which the Archipelago soon became an important 
junction, especially for the lines from the west and the north to Australia. 

Girdle of emeralds, the poet said. Emerald green is indeed the dominating 
colour of all the islands, for the Archipelago has an equatorial climate, 
knowing neither the aridity nor the scorching heat nor the cold nights of 
deserts. The climate is very even; the maximum temperature of 35° regis- 
tered at Batavia is only one degree higher than the highest temperature 
registered in Holland. This is low as compared to temperatures of 52° oc- 
curring in the Sahara, the Persian desert or in Australia. The minimum tem- 
perature at Batavia was 18°. The average annual temperature there is very 
constant, being 26,2° and neither the average of the warmest nor that of the 
coolest month varies more than one degree from this temperature. The dif- 
ference of temperature between day and night is also slight. Yet this temper- 
ature, though actually not very high, is hard to bear because of the high 
degree of humidity, not less than 83% at Batavia. It is a real hothouse 
atmosphere. For this reason and also on account of the regularity of the 
climate the skin is extremely sensitive to small differences of temperature. 
Especially in the rainy season, just before the showers pour down in the after- 
noon, on days when there is no refreshing sea-breeze, one has the impression 
of an intense heat. In the absence of the rain, the hothouse atmosphere at 
night is very disagreebale. No wonder therefore that Europeans in a position 
to do so like to spend their weekends in the hills in order to "get a cold 
nose”. For there it is not only much cooler but the variations between day 
and night temperatures are also much greater. This outweighs the disadvant- 
age that the degree of humidity is even greater than in the plains. 

As regular as the temperature are the winds. There are two winds which, 
more than the difference in temperature, , divide the year into seasons, viz. 
the west and east monsoon, both not strong but very constant winds. The 
average velocity is very small; at Batavia for instance it is less than one meter 
per second, while in Western Europe it is 5,5 m. The nights are nearly 
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always perfectly calm. The quietness of the tropical night, only disturbed 
by the whirr of innumerable insects, always deeply impresses the European. 
Tropical night storms are rare, occurring almost without exception only 
locally in the hills. The difference between the two monsoon winds is, that 
the west monsoon, blowing from the Asiatic mountains across wide seas, 
brings rain, in contrast with the east monsoon originating in arid Australia. 
The former therefore, prevailing from the end of November to May, causes 
the rainy season, the latter the dry season. The turn of the monsoons between 
these two periods is characterised by very oppressive heat and violent thun- 
derstorms which indeed are not rare throughout the year. There are con- 
siderable local variations in the rainfall. In the hills it increases rapidly: 
Buitenzorg, at an altitude of 250 m. and only 60 km. from Batavia, shows 
an annual average of 46 14 mm. against Batavia 1999 rnm. The rainfall 
decreases the further one goes south-east. Though in the west it is possible 
to distinguish between a wet and dry season, this does not mean that in the 
latter there is no rainfall at all. This is different in East- Java and the Lesser 
Sunda Islands. The nearer one approaches Australia, the more one feels 
the influence of the dry east monsoon. In the furthest south-east for months 
there may be no rainfall at all. At Kupang on Timor for example in the dry 
season from May to November there was only 50 mm. downfall, against 
772 mm. at Batavia and 1934 at Buitenzorg. 

In a tropical downpour the volume of water is enormous; at Buitenzorg 
2,5 cm. per minute were measured. Such a shower however never lasts long; 
even in the rainy season there are many hours of sunshine. 

The region dominated by Asiatic climatic influences is also much greater 
than that where Australian influences prevail. In this respect the Spice- 
islands and New-Guinea agree with the west; it is only the south-east that 
suffers from the heat and dryness of Australia. 

In far and away the largest part of the Archipelago the rainfall is so 
abundant that in the landscape unchanged by the hand of man endless 
tropical forests are predominant. Traversing the plains of East Sumatra, 
Borneo or New-Guinea in an aeroplane, for hours on end one passes over 
limitless green masses, from the air looking for all the world not so much 
like emeralds but, less poetically, like kale. The monotony of this landscape 
is only broken by the rivers. Naturally they are not very long, but owing 
to the abundant tropical rainfall they carry large quantities of water in spite 
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of the rapid evaporation. They are therefore very wide and clearly discern- 
ible from the air, also because their banks with their fields and villages 
clearly betray the traces of human labour. 

On approaching an untouched territory like East-Sumatra from the sea, 
one first beholds the very remarkable zone of coastal forests, the home of 
mangroves and rhizophores, whose strange appearance is caused by the air- 
roots clinging to the muddy soil. Such a region of swampy mud is not pass- 
able; the most one can do is to penetrate into the numerous creeks on flat- 
bottomed barges. On shore one enters into the tropical virginal forest, dank 
and dark, not, as tenderfoots may think, full of palmtrees, but filled with 
a very great variety of evergreen foliage trees. The forest is far less homo- 
geneous than the European forest. It is dominated by gigantic trees such 
as the various species of ficus, of which on Java alone 60 to 70 species are 
known, reaching a height of 60 m, under which a multitude of smaller trees 
are found, in their turn rising above almost impenetrable undergrowth, the 
whole being covered and entwined by various kinds of ratan, parasites etc. 
A sojourn in this dark domain where the sunlight practically never enters 
is far from agreeable. A protracted stay brings on a melancholy mood. 
Rarely is the eye struck by flowers, but if at all, it may be by a gigantic tree 
whose crown has become one flaming red bouquet or by gorgeous orchids. 
Of the animal world, apart from innumerable insects, one is chiefly aware of 
the bloodsucker whose presence is detestable indeed. From time to time one 
hears the cry of monkeys among whom there are orang-utans and gibbons, 
or the croaking of the hornbill or other birds. The enchanting warble of our 
singing birds is entirely absent. Numerous tracks only betray the presence 
of far more mammals than one suspects at first. 

In the forest mountains tree ferns and numerous epiphytes, especially 
foliaceous mosses and lichens are characteristic. Here and there, chiefly in 
the south-east of the Archipelago, in the mountains there are fairly homo- 
geneous forests of casuary trees resembling fir trees; the soil underneath 
these trees is not covered by undergrowth. On Java there are teak forests 
carefully kept in good shape because of the valuable timber; in the dry 
season they lose their foliage. A Westerner’s attention is also particularly 
arrested by fairly homogenous forests of bamboos, a gigantic grass species. 

Only in the extreme south-east of the Archipelago it is no longer forests 
that are predominant in the natural landscape, but savannahs with graceful 
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acacia trees or even small grass steppes. Yet even here it is not dry enough 
to prevent green being the dominant colour during the larger part of the 
year. In the middle of the Australian winter the south-east wind passing 
over the mountains of the Lesser Sunda Islands is so dry that in certain 
regions on the northern slopes the cactus seems to be the principal vegeta- 
tion. But no sooner do the rains come with the west monsoon than the green 
carpet of vegetation recovers and the wealth of flowers is more striking here 
than elsewhere. It is then seen that the island of Flores is rightly so named. 

An examination of the structure of the islands shows everywhere a skele- 
ton of mountain chains, on Java largely dating from the Tertiary Period. 
Elsewhere there is also much old slate and limestone. As is the case every- 
where else in the world the limestone formations are very freakish and fan- 
tastic, now projecting in sharp corners, now rounded off in soft curves with 
caves and rivers disappearing underground, and sometimes with globe- 
shaped hills to which a mountainous region in southern central Java owes 
the name of Gunung Sewu "The Thousand Mountains”. Most limestone 
mountains are raised coral reefs. Living coral-reefs near the coasts also 
occur in several places especially as shoal-reefs and beach-reefs. In the bays 
of the Spice-islands the latter form particularly fine "sea-gardens”, marvel- 
lous in their wealth of colours and fauna. 

A strong contrast to these "Neptunic” forms is presented by the volcanic 
rock. Volcanoes are very numerous. They occur in many forms, from pure 
cones to completely shattered mountain- wrecks. Some craters have a dia- 
meter of only a few dozen meters; others, as for example that of the Tengger 
in East Java with a diameter of 17 km, are large enough to contain entire 
plantations. Their degree of activity also varies greatly; some of them have 
not been known to be active in historical times, others have violent eruptions 
at long intervals, others again are always active, their top being crowned 
by a corona of smoke; some, finally, are in the solfatar or fumarol stage. In 
general the volcanoes are situated in long rows, beginning in western Further 
India and running via the Andaman and Nicobar Islands through the longi- 
tudinal axis of Sumatra Java and the Northern Lesser Sunda Islands. 
Shorter semi-circles of volcanoes border the sea-basins of the Spice Islands. 
The lowlands of Sumatra, the whole of Borneo, Celebes with the exception 
of its northern point and practically all Dutch New-Guinea are outside the 
volcanic zone. The mountains are surrounded by alluvial plains, particularly 
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wide where the coast is washed by shallow seas, as in southern New-Guinea, 
South Borneo and East Sumatra. 

Earthquakes are far from rare; their centres are in the volcanic zones, 
but those of very heavy earthquakes are generally in the seas south-west of 
Sumatra, south of Java and between Celebes and New-Guinea. There very 
great deviations of gravitation have been registered. 

For a long time it was held that the Smeru on Java with its altitude of 
3676 m was the highest mountain of the Archipelago. On Sumatra, Java, 
Bali, Lombok, Celebes and Seran isolated peaks reached more than 3000 m 
but entire plateaux above that altitude had not been found. None of the 
other islands reached such an altitude. Not until our century has it been dis- 
covered that the Dutch skipper who, two centuries ago skirting the south 
coast of New-Guinea, descried there snow mountains, had observed well. A 
large part of the mountains of New-Guinea turned out to be above 3000 m, 
and there are in that region peaks of much greater altitude, several of which 
are snowcapped. The highest peaks of the Nassau mountains, the Carstensz 
peaks, are 5000 m high. 

In many respects Java occupies a very special place among the islands of 
the Dutch East Indies. This is already manifest in the distinction made by 
the official administration and by usage between Java and the Outer Islands. 
The difference is evinced most eloquently by the population figures. On Java 
occupying less than one fourteenth of the total area of the Dutch East Indies 
there live two thirds of all inhabitants of the Archipelego. In 1940 the 
total population was estimated at around 70 million, of whom 48 million 
lived on Java. The figures of the careful census held in 1930 give many 
details. At that time Java comprised nearly 42 million inhabitants; the den- 
sity of the population was about 350 per km^ that is to say, it was greater 
than that of Bengal, the Netherlands, Great Britain and the most densely 
populated provinces of China. In the Outer Islands on the other hand there 
were only 19 million people and the density of the population was not more 
than 11 per km^. 

Naturally this influenced very greatly the entire condition of the island. 
Primeval forests have became rare; they only occur here and there in remote 
districts chiefly in the mountains of the extreme south-west. Flying above 
Java one is struck by the succession of cultivated plots among which numer- 
ous villages are scattered, easily recognisable by the dark green of the fruit 
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trees and ccx:otrees hiding the wooden or bamboo houses from view. An 
extensive network of motor roads and railways also strikes the eye. Though 
the other islands posses excellent motor roads they are not so numerous and 
as yet only Sumatra has railways. A trip by air made in the beginning of 
the rainy season, when the irrigated ricefields are under cultivation, presents 
a beautiful view of the island. In the west, south of the rather narrowflat 
coastal belt there is a coherent system of mountains, the Prijangan; further 
east the volcanoes rise up from the plain one by one or in small clusters, 
bordered on either side by narrow chains of low limestone hills. 

The cultivation of rice on Java is so intensive that the densely populated 
island does not only provide for its own need of this staple food, but even 
exports it. More than 34.000 km^, that is to say nearly one fourth of the 
island, is planted with it. Partly on the sawahs after the harvest, partly on 
non-irrigated fields, forming in the aggregate an even larger area also oc- 
casionally producing rice, other alimentary crops are planted. In the first 
place, chiefly in the dryer east, maize, then tuberous plants, such as cassave 
(inanihot utilissima) and batatas (Ipomoea batatas); also peanuts (arachis) 
and soya beans (Glycine soja). Furthermore there are the products of the 
western plantations. In so far as the soil is tilled by the natives it cannot be 
alienated. Sale of native soil to non-natives is forbidden. The latter, for 
their cultivation of superannual crops, may obtain untilled land in long lease 
for 75 years; for other crops such as sugar and tobacco they may hire land 
from the population for short periods and under strict supervision of the 
government authorities. The total area of the land cultivated by western 
enterprize is less than one third of that of the sawahs. Until 1930 sugar was 
by far the most important export product of Java; it received a grave setback 
by the economic depression then beginning. In 1938 the export value still 
was 45 million florins but other agricultural products such as tea, tobacco, 
coffee and fibres were then nearly equally important. Quinine and kapok, 
yielding respectively 90 and 64% of the world-production are also important 
export products, kapok being produced by native enterprise. 

Three nations live on Java, each speaking their own language and differ- 
ing in several characteristics. By far the most numerous are the true Java- 
nese, numbering nearly 27 million souls. Starting in the west their habitat 
begins where Java narrows down for the first time and continues to where 
this happens again. The Javanese is a very docile and formalistic person, a 
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farmer attached to his traditions and closely connected with his village. 
Especially in those parts of the island where oriental despotism was long 
dominant he has become somewhat servile and sombre, witness the dark 
colours of his clothing. Yet it does not prevent him enjoying immensely the 
music of his gamelan orchestra, dancing and the national shadow-play, the 
wajang. It is chiefly the centres of the true Javanese region that are extremely 
densely populated. The heart of Java is formed by the so-called Principalities, 
where the Javanese princes, the Susuhunan or "Emperor” of Surakarta and 
the Sultan of Jocjakarta have been maintained in authority under supervision 
of the Dutch Government. The rural towns with about 150,000 inhabitants 
in which they reside are very remarkable in cultural respect. Much of the 
old Javanese culture, as it was formed in the Middle Ages under Hindu 
influence, has persisted in the very extensive kratons or palace complexes of 
the princes and grandees. The levelling process, brought about in the 19th 
century by the opening up of Java to the world, did not do much harm here. 

Here one finds also the most important remains of old Hindu architecture, 
such as the magnificent Shivaitic funeral temple of Prambanan and the 
Buddhistic sanctuary of Kalasan. The best known of all these architectural 
monuments, the world-famous Borobudur, also Buddhistic in character, lies 
a little more to the west. 

This region with the surrounding government’s territory has a density of 
population of not less than 679,35 Itie plain south of Surabaya as well as 
that along the north coast of the narrow part of central Java are also very 
densely populated, Surabaya, a town of 350,000 inhabitants, is the largest 
port for export on Java and also the converging centre of all shipping from 
the east of the Archipelago and Australia. At the eastern extremity of the 
northern plain lies the second town of Java proper, Semarang, also a port 
for export, with 220,000 inhabitants. The relatively small number of inhab- 
itants of the four largest towns of such a densely populated country proves 
that Javanese society, like that of the rest of the Dutch East Indies, has a 
strongly agrarian character. Any Javanese or Indonesian one may meet has 
a three to one chance of being a small farmer. On Java he is generally a 
man who with unremitting 2 eal tills his irrigated field to raise a rice-crop 
for his own family; on the Outer Islands the native generally works for the 
world-market in more extensive agricultural enterprises. 
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The Western neighbours of the Javanese are the Sundanese, a much gayer 
people, fond of frolic and colourful clothing and far less formalistic. They 
are about 81^ million strong. In their mountains, the Prijangan, they are 
often teaplanters. Their chief city is the beautiful and gay city of Bandung 
(±: 165,000 souls), an important garrison town and one of the few places 
where retired Europeans settle down. Some Government departments have 
been established at Bandung; there is also the Technical College (ranking 
as a University) . From a cultural point of view the Sundanese are less inter- 
esting than the Javanese. On the north coast of their territory lies Batavia, 
the largest city of all the Dutch East Indies (533,000 souls) . Batavia, founded 
by the Dutch in 1619, always remained the seat of the Government. No- 
where does one find so many Europeans (37,000, that is more than one 
sixth of the total number), nor so many Chinese (80,000) and other foreign 
orientals like Arabs and Indians. Batavia is not merely the governmental 
centre, but it also is an important port of export; there also the head-offices 
of most commercial, agricultural and industrial companies are established; 
it is the most important meeting-point for shipping as well as the centre 
of western science represented by the faculties of medicine, of law and of 
letters and philosophy. The town does not have a specially Sundanese char- 
acter; its native population is a mixture from all parts of the Archipelago; 
it speaks Malay, here as elsewhere, the lingua franca in the intercourse 
between the various races. The highest representative of the Dutch sover- 
eignty, the Governor-General, does not reside in the city but in nearby 
Buitenzorg. In Buitenzorg there is also an agricultural college. 

Javanese are also found in the southern half of the second narrow part 
of Java, but there they are mixed with Madurese. The home of these Madu- 
rese is the island of Madura, forming a unit with Java in administrative and 
social respect, but they have also largely settled in the northern half of this 
narrow part of Java. They number 4,3 million; their character lacks both 
the gayety of the Sundanese and the docility of the Javanese. They are more 
energetic and more short-tempered than their neighbours. The smaller pro- 
ductivity of their island compels them to emigrate, so they are less sedentary 
and more used to regular manual labour. From among them sailors for 
European shipping are recruited. 

They are maize-growers and maize-eaters and they also raise cattle; many 
of them are fishermen too. The largest place in the eastern narrow part of 
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Java, the attractive mountain-town of Malang has more a Javanese than 
Madurese character; it is like another Bandung on a smaller scale. 

East of Java lies the small island of Bali, parts of which are as densely 
populated as Java. The culture of the Balinese, numbering 1,100,000, shows 
great resemblance to that of the Javanese. Its remarkable feature is that 
Islam did not penetrate to their island, so that they remained in the cultural 
stage where Java was before A.D. 1500. At the princely courts there is a rela- 
tively pure Hinduistic culture; among the peasants this is largely interspersed 
with very old Indonesian elements still entirely predominant in remote 
mountain villages. Of small importance for the world market in economic 
respect, Bali is unique as a cultural centre. The entire life is pervaded by 
the service of the gods. The population worships its gods with song, dance 
and offerings of fruit and flowers in sanctuaries that are testimonies of the 
superb development of Balinese sculpture, woodcarving and silverwork. 
Simple villagers turn out to be great artists as craftsmen or as dancers or 
musicians and all that from a purely creative urge in honour of the gods. 
The island moreover is greatly favoured with natural beauty and the Bali- 
nese are a beautifully built, graceful people. 

The neighbouring island of Lombok is also very densely populated in the 
central plain. The native Sasaks, numbering 650,000 profess a form of 
Islam strongly mixed with animistic elements. Until fifty years ago, when 
the Dutch Government put an end to it, they had to suffer from a scandalous 
misrule of a small group of Balinese, here displaying less attractive features 
of their character. In the western part one finds large Balinese villages 
where extensive pleasure-grounds still convey an idea of the magnificence 
achieved there by the ruling class at the expense of the Sasaks. Lombok is 
now a rich rice-producing and rice-exporting country. 

These two islands occupy a special position among the Outer Islands. 
Leaving them let us look at Sumatra with its more than 8 million inhabitants. 
East of the longitudinal mountain chain there is a wide, heavily wooded, 
alluvial plain, washed by very wide rivers along whose banks are scattered 
settlements of Malays. Around these the forest has been cleared to make 
room for extensive hevea plantations. Djambi on the Batang Hari and Pa- 
lembang on the Musi, are centres for the export of this rubber. Palembang, 
largely built on rafts, with its 110,000 inhabitants is the largest town in the 
Outer Islands. It is also a centre for the petroleum industry, for which 
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another centre is Pangkalan Brandan, far to the north, in the region gen- 
erally called Deli, one of the most important districts for European large- 
scale agriculture. In the sixties of last century the cultivation of tobacco was 
introduced there, supplying the covering-leaf of good cigars all over the 
world. The tobacco plantations now alternate with rubber, fibre, palmoil 
and tea plantations. Deli developed rapidly owing to the enterprize of Euro- 
pean planters, turning in a very short time the "rimbu” (primeval* forest) 
into an important productive area with the aid of Chinese and Javanese 
labour. The native Malay population, being of an indolent character, only 
profits from this development by the large incomes drawn by the princes 
from the agricultural concessions. Medan, though not a very large city, 
has had a development not unlike an Autralian town. It had recently be- 
come the residence of the governor of Sumatra. 

The rest of the island may be of less interest to the world market, in other 
respects the mountains are more interesting than the plains. They are more 
populous and the people are of better calibre than the Malays. In the north 
live the Atchinese, more than 800,000 strong, strict Mohammedans. During 
the last thirty years of the 19th century they, or rather, certain unruly ele- 
ments among them who profited from disorder and piracy, kept a war going 
against Dutch rule. Since that time all this has completely changed; they 
now live quietly in small states under their numerous chiefs. They are a 
proud race of great personal courage. Neither they nor the other inhabitants 
of the Outer Islands possess the formalism so characteristic of the Javanese. 

Follow the Bataks (1,2 million) the only one of the Sumatran peoples 
not entirely islamised. Formerly they had to suffer a great deal from their 
Mohammedan neighbours who compelled the Southern Bataks to accept 
Islam. In the north Christianity, already strong, is gaining, but there, on 
the banks of the wide and beautiful Toba Lake, heathens are still numerous. 
Each of the three religious groups is about equally strong. The Bataks have 
ill husbanded the soil of their mountain country; as a result, large stretches 
of primeval forest have now become bare hills and valleys covered with 
grasses. The Bataks do not impress strangers favourably because of a cer- 
tain gruffness, excusable perhaps in a people that has had nothing but evil 
experiences with its neighbours. On closer acquaintance one certainly comes 
to appreciate this people, distinguished by its intelligence and energy, as 
shown by the fact that the Bataks, like their southern neighbours, succeeded 
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in keeping in their own hands the retail trade nearly everywhere controlled 
by the Chinese. In ever growing measure the Bataks in the western part of 
the Archipelago get hold of the numerous minor posts in Government serv- 
ice, such as clerks, school teachers, etc. Their society has a patrilineal organ- 
isation, in sharp contrast to that of their southern neighbours, the Menang- 
kabaus (2 million) where one finds a matriarchate. This means that one 
belongs to the mother’s family and that a man’s possessions are not inherited 
by his children but by those of his sisters. This is entirely in conflict with the 
law of Islam professed by the people. Hence a continual struggle between 
the conservative group of the adat chiefs, the representatives of tradition 
desirous to maintain old national institutions, and that of the orthodox 
Mohammedans. Latterly a third group appeared, that of the younger genera- 
tion, neither very respectful of the law of adat nor that of Islam but, under 
the influence of the progressing western development, sympathetic to mod- 
ern ideas. The Menangkabaus have a gayer character than the other Suma- 
trans; in their youth they like to swarm out so that one finds them all over 
Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula. Padang is the port of export, chiefly 
shipping coffee and copra (the dried pulp of the coconut), both native- 
grown products. Fort de Kock in the beautiful mountains shows much more 
pronounced Menangkabau features with its colourful long-stretched houses 
with fine roofs in which numerous related families live together. 

Further south still one finds in the mountains the same Palembangese or 
allied peoples as live in the plains. They also belong to the groups with the 
best economic sense of the entire Archipelago. Quite in the south are the 
Lampong districts; their principal export product is pepper of which the 
Dutch East Indies supply 85% of the worldexport. The pepper is only 
cultivated by the population itself. More and more numerous, alongside of 
the native Lampongese, are the Javanese, emigrating from too densely popu- 
lated parts of their island and, under the auspices of the Government, set- 
tling here with increasing success. It is striking how rapidly they here reach 
prosperity once they are in possession of larger fields than they had on Java. 

Of the islands west of Sumatra may be mentioned Nias whose population 
has a curious megalithic culture and Mentawei inhabited by a very primitive 
people. East of Sumatra is the Riau Archipelago, the centre of the Malay 
world proper, though many Chinese live here too. Economically it is strongly 
influenced by the great worldport Singapore. Further to the South follow 
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the tin islands Banka and Billiton where Chinese labour extracts this metal 
under Dutch direction. Its export value amounted in 1939 to c. 59 million 
florins. The Chinese constitute one half of the population. 

Then follows the gigantic island of Borneo, except for certain cultivated 
parts still one huge primeval forest. The most inhabited parts are the river- 
banks; the rivers Kapuas, the Barito and the Makaham flow from the moun- 
tains in the centre west, east and south. In the Dutch part live only two 
million people. In the centre live the heathen Dayaks, true forest people, 
some of whom do not even have fixed dwelling places. They find in the for- 
ests all kinds of forest products, forming a large part of the export of the 
island. In the west where Pontianak is the port, apart from Dayaks there are 
Malays and Chinese, the latter here being farmers which they rarely are else- 
where in the Archipelago. Apart from forest products Pontianak exports copra 
and rubber. The latter are even more important products in the south where 
live the Banjarese, strongly influenced by Java and belonging, from an eco- 
nomic point of view, to the better developed peoples. Their principal town 
is Banjermasin, the residence of the Governor of Borneo. The east coast, 
though not very important for agriculture, is the more so for the treasures 
of the earth which it yields. Balik Papan and Tarakan are the centres of the 
important oil industry. The export value of the petroleum products extracted 
here and elsewhere in the Dutch East Indies, amounted in 1938 to 164 mil- 
lion florins; the next export figure was that of rubber with 135 million flo- 
rins; the third on the list was tea with 56 million. In 1939 rubber was first 
with a value of 195 million against 155 million for petroleum products. 

Celebes, like all the other islands east and south, is in economic respect 
chiefly important for copra and forest products, especially resins. The 
grotesquely shaped island has exactly twice as many inhabitants as Borneo 
(4,2 million) . Most of these live on the southwestern peninsula and on the 
extreme end of the northern peninsula. In the south there arfeT^ million 
Buginese and 650,000 Makassarese, Mohammedans all. They are seafaring 
peoples whose aristocracy affects baronial airs, though until recently chiefly 
robber-baronial airs. Not only in South-Celebes but also on the Eastcoast 
of Borneo and in some other parts of the Archipelago they constitute the 
governing class. In their country lies Makassar, residence of the governor of 
the '‘Great East”, that is all the islands east of Java and Borneo. The town 
is an important shipping centre. In the extreme north, in Minahassa, live 
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250,000 Christian Menadonese, of all the peoples of Indonesia the one most 
assimilated to the Dutch. Their chiefs who in daily life also speak Dutch, 
like to call their country the twelfth province of the Netherlands. Fairly 
numerous are also the Butonnese, living partly on the south-eastern penin- 
sula and for the major part on the nearby lesser islands. The rest of Celebes, 
like the islands still to be mentioned, is inhabited by numerous small, mostly 
primitive, heathen tribes, numbering generally only some tens of thousands, 
sometimes much less, and very rarely more than a couple of hundred thou- 
sand people. The Mohammedan inhabitants of the coast usually call the 
heathen by contemptuous collective names, meaning highlanders, yokels, 
such as Torajas on Celebes, Alfurs on the Spice Islands. The Torajas live 
in the very wild mountains in small groups in constant feud with each other: 
headhunting and slave-raids were of daily occurrence. The tribes of the 
Torajas are differentiated according to the words used in their several lan- 
guages for the negative, e.g. Baree-Torajas, Tae-Torajas, etc. This state 
of warfare has now been stopped; the Government established law and order 
and Christianity is strongly expanding among them. This is also the case 
with the inhabitants of the Sangir and Talaud Islands, the northern neigh- 
bours of the Menadonese. 

It is out of the question to enumerate here all the names of the most im- 
portant remaining islands. For centuries the islands east of Celebes were 
known as the Spice Islands, because in the north the Lesser Moluccas, in 
the centre Seran and Amboina furnished cloves, and the even smaller 
Banda group furnished nutmeg and mace to the entire world. Since the 
second half of the 18th century, however, these products also being cultivated 
elsewhere, their cultivation on these islands strongly decreased. The once 
famed Moluccas, — a name sometimes used not very correctly for all the 
Spice Islands collectively, — that in the past lured Indians, Chinese and 
Europeans to the Archipelago, now belong to the least important parts of the 
Dutch East Indies. They are moreover sparsely inhabited. The popular food 
here is not rice, as on all islands further west, but sago, the marrow of a 
palmtree (metroxylon sagu). On many islands this palmtree grows wild 
in large numbers and the preparation of sago is so easy that the inhabitants 
are not stimulated to any further labour, with the result that they remain on 
a very low level of culture. From an ethnographical point of view how- 
ever they are interesting and a trip through these island groups belongs to 
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the finest anywhere in the world. The Ambonnese, more than half of whom 
are Christians, and who for the rest are Mohammedans, form the most 
important group of inhabitants. Their sons, with those of the Menadonese, 
constitute an important element of the Dutch army in the Indies. For these 
people who, further east, take the place of the Bataks in the west, the military 
calling is the highest. 

Somewhat more important, because they are more populated, are the 
Lesser Sunda Islands of which the following were not mentioned: Sum- 
bawa, largely islamised and strongly under Makassarese influence, Flores, 
where Roman Catholicism is rapidly gaining ground, Sumba and Timor. 
Only the south-western half of the latter island belongs to the Dutch East 
Indies, the rest being Portuguese. These islands are known for their excellent 
breed of horses. The exquisite woven fabrics of the population are highly 
valued by Europeans. Along with rice maize forms an important element of 
the people’s diet. 

In order to give some idea of these islands, a few notes on Flores may 
suffice. It is a beautiful, mountainous island with volcanoes up to 2300 m. 
For the anthropologist and the ethnologist it is a true paradise with its 
numerous tribes, varying from completely Malay in the west (sleek-headed 
and lightbrown) to almost pure Papuan in the east (fuzzy-haired and black) . 
The social institutions of these tribes are equally rich in variety. For export 
the island only produces some coffee, copra and beeswax, but it is quite able 
to provide the foodstuffs for its population. 

The density of the population of New-Guinea is extremely small. In this 
enormous territory live only 300,000 Papuans. In the plains their degree of 
civilisation is very low. Sago is here the people’s diet. In the mountains are 
primitive tribes, partly not yet acquainted with the use of metal, with 
pottery and weaving, in other respects however not without a measure of 
development, for fortunately the sago palmtree, making all exertion super- 
fluous, does not occur here. The pigmy tribes there are very remarkable, 
the more so since the Papuans otherwise are much taller and more strongly 
built than the Indonesians generally. In economic respect the island is not 
yet out of the exploration stage; in the last fifteen years this had been pro- 
ceeding very energetically. 

The Chinese have been mentioned several times. They are found practi- 
cally all over the Archipelago as retail traders and artizans, forming an in- 
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dispensable part of the Dutch East Indian society. Their number amounted 
to 1,2 million. Far less numerous are the other foreign Asiatics, together only 
about 100,000 people. Among them the Arabs are by far the most numerous; 
because of their religion and kinship with the prophet they have great 
influence among the Mohammedans, that is the major part of the popula- 
tion. Then follow the Indians. There were scarcely more than 3000 
Japanese. 

More important than all these foreigners are the 225,000 Europeans, 
among whom the Dutch (210,000) are by far the largest group. They not 
only direct the economic life, but it is also owing to them that the indispens- 
able foundations for it, that is to say peace, order and safety, are nowhere 
lacking. This is very noticeable in the Outer Islands, where until 1900 large 
territories were left to their own fate. There was then a condition of anarchy 
making development and progress of any kind impossible. By establishing 
the Pax Neerlandica everywhere this intolerable situation was ended for- 
ever. The difference in density of population with Java is, among other 
reasons, due to the fact that there, more than a century ago, orderly condi- 
tions were created by the Government. In 1900 everywhere in the Dutch 
East Indies a purposeful social and economic policy was initiated, attaining 
great results in many domains, such as roadbuilding, popular education, 
etc. In recent years from out of the population an increasing number of 
young people were coming to the fore, and were able to shoulder part of 
this heavy task. 


CHAPTER 2 


Heathenism and Popular Religion 

by Professor H. Tb. Fischer 

Every culture is more than the aggregate of its component elements. The 
notion of cultural elements only serves to differentiate, not to separate. No 
cultural element exists by itself; it cannot be understood without its relation 
to other elements. A piece of cloth, or a gong, or a kris may be objects of 
material culture, but it should be remembered that they are also of great 
importance in magico-religious respect; a dowry does not only have an 
economic function but also serves other perposes; the organisation of the 
community and the family has many different aspects; public and private 
law frequently coalesce; the same person often is at the same time the secular 
and the spiritual chief of the community, that is, he is judge, scribe, immo- 
lator and medicine-man. 

This relationship of the parts to the whole is true of all cultures, but it 
is particularly striking in the less differentiated primitive cultures. While in 
western culture, religion, science, technique, art, politics, etc. for many 
people are separate domains which they definitely wish to keep separate, this 
is not so in the primitive world. Religion there is not a thing apart, in which 
one may or may not be interested. For the Timorese, the Dayak, the simple 
desa-man of Java, the Balinese, etc. religion is something that is given with 
existence itself and is inseparable from life. Religion is found wherever man 
lives, wherever culture exists, as are social organisations, art, means of live- 
lihood, marriage, etc. 

In writing about heathenism and popular religion in the East-Indies one 
is compelled to review the entire culture of these regions. If special attention 
is given to the religious aspect of a cultural element, it should be kept in 
mind that in this way distinctions are made that are not real for the bearers 
of that culture. 

Let us, by way of example, examine the magico-religious aspect of agri- 
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culture. The culture of the East Indies has an agricultural character through- 
out. Cattle-breeding, hunting, fishing and industry are all of secondary 
importance compared to agriculture. In many communities everyone from 
high to low works on the wet and dry fields. Problems of land-tenure, 
methods of tilling the soil, of sowing and reaping all have great ethnograph- 
ical interest. 

Take the rice-knives. They are used by women for cutting the rice on Java, 
Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, the Philippines and on some of the Lesser Sunda 
Islands and the Moluccas. The rice-knife is also known on Malacca and far 
away in the interior of French Indo-China. This curious instrument, called 
ani-ani, goes back to very early times. In the East Indies it is certainly pre- 
Hindu. On Java therefore, from pre-historic times till to-day, rice has been 
reaped with a tool no more fit for the purpose than a pair of nail-scissors. 
Only in North Sumatra has it been largely supplanted by the sickle. 

How is such uneconomic tenacity to be explained? It can only be under- 
stood, when we know the magico-religious ideas connected with harvesting. 
Rice is supposed to have a "soul” or "life-force” and the harvester is anxious 
not only to garner the grain but also this sumangat, without which rice has 
neither nutritive nor germinative power. In the ritual of harvesting the rein- 
forcing and preserving of this rice-soul is therefore of vital importance, and 
various taboos serve this purpose. It is forbidden to shout or make other 
loud noises on the rice-field because it might frighten the sumangat. For 
the same reason the small rice-knife, completely concealed in the hand, is 
preferable to the terrifying sickle that would certainly frighten the rice-soul 
away. One should not even drop the rice-knife. Even where a sickle is used, 
a rice-knife serves for the ritual cutting of the first stalks. A rice-knife that 
comes into such close contact with the rice-soul should never be taken home 
so long as the field has not been completely reaped, for fear that the rice- 
soul might leave the field with it. The rice-soul on the other hand may be 
reinforced by inserting strengthening herbs into the bamboo handle of the 
rice-knife. 

The outer form of this little knife also shows that such an object of utility 
can only be understood in the light of religion and magic. The knives often 
have the shape of a bird or are decorated with something resembling wings, 
or with a horse or horse’s head. On the magical principle that like produces 
like these decorations serve to make the rice-knife go faster. The same prin- 
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ciple is at the bottom of certain prohibitions. During the work on the field 
women should not wear their hair loose lest the grain might get loose and 
drop out of the ears. In Atchin it is taboo to carry bamboo-sticks on the 
rice-field, lest the stalks might become as straight as the bamboo and so 
have empty ears. 

Though every one, engaged in agricultural work, should observe various 
prescriptions and prohibitions, intended to ensure a rich harvest, the agri- 
cultural priests, usually priestesses, should do so most strictly. They represent 
the community and their knowledge of the agricultural ritual and their 
strict observance of the ancient prescriptions, largely relieves the ordinary 
man and woman from the burden of these indispensable magico-religious 
obligations. Agriculture is only made possible by their action, not only in 
the sense understood by the natives, but also by the fact that otherwise the 
numerous taboos, the watching for favourable portents and the many magico- 
religious rules of various kinds would prevent people from ever settling 
down to the real business of agriculture. 

This agricultural ritual is found in the heathen interior of Borneo as well 
as among the Mohammedan Atchinese or Javanese and on Bali, with varia- 
tions according to the different types of culture. On Bali the worship of the 
spirits of the earth has developed into an elaborate ritual. Both there and 
on Java there is a rice-goddess with a Hindu name and character (Dewi Sri) 
who is the counterpart of the "rice-mother”, worshipped elsewhere in the 
Archipelago, the lifeforce or soul of the rice-field personified by one or more 
sheaves of rice. 

No more than the success of agriculture is dependent only on technical 
skill in sowing, planting, weeding, etc., but also on the knowledge of ritual 
and taboos, does technical skill alone suffice for hunting, fishing, the build- 
ding of a house or boat, the forging of a kris or gong. In all these enterprizes 
rational and irrational notions are strangely mixed. Before the forging of a 
kris or a gong, for example, the smith, by way of ritual preparation, retires 
for some time from ordinary life. The work starts with a sacrifice. The smith 
and his assistants bear names reminiscent of the mythical world. The entire 
work has a definitely sacred character. A kris that will be just exactly 
right takes a long time to forge. If all the rules are observed and the smith 
only works on the specially propitious days such a work may perhaps take 
a whole year. 
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In the building of a house the Indonesian will take many things into 
account which we ignore, and vice versa. In selecting a site for his building 
a western architect will be guided by economic or aesthetic considerations, 
but for the Oriental favourable or unfavourable portents decide his choice. 
In selecting the wood and other building materials other than practical 
motives play their part: one should never use timber from a tree felled by 
a storm, for that would shorten the life of the inhabitants of the house. If by 
chance the name of a certain kind of wood resembles the word for "to die”, 
then it should not be used; on the other hand, if the name resembles words 
like "to grow rich”, "to be strong”, it is very auspicious. For moving into a 
new house portents should be favourable, a sacrifice should be performed 
and the house be consecrated by a ceremonial meal with the ancestors. 

The hearth, as among many other peoples, is the dwelling-place of the 
spirits and everybody’s house therefore, if not his castle, is his temple. The 
decoration reveals the magico-religious character of the house. Among the 
Toba- and Karo-Bataks of North Sumatra it is protected by wooden "lion- 
heads” in the fagade and by horns placed on the roof-points. The rest of 
the Toba-Batak frontal decoration symbolises fecundity and the desire to 
bring this about for the benefit of the inhabitants. 

It is but natural that decoration should give expression to popular reli- 
gious conceptions. The woven patterns or those obtained by the technique 
of ikat or batik may also have a magical significance. The Timorese ikat- 
cloths, representing a woman in labour, have fecundity force; other cloths 
are supposed to bestow long life. The tattooing signs are also meant to have 
some religious-magical sense, but they are sometimes no longer understood 
and have degenerated into a traditional decoration. 

The study of the Indonesian ornamentation may introduce us not only 
into the native religion, but also into the true religion of the people, which 
is not always the same. On Javanese batiks one finds motifs of a Hindu 
religious character, but the technique of batik is prehistoric, thus showing 
how the new is expressed in old forms. In Atchin and Minangkabau in the 
same way Koran texts are interwoven with an ornamentation of old 
Indonesian origin. 

A more specially religious art is found on Bali. The rich ornamentation of 
the Balinese temples and of everything connected with the worship testi- 
fies to religious consciousness. Until recently all Balinese art was religious 
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art. In modern times some secular art, both in painting and sculpture, is 
produced: a family scene, a ploughing buffalo, a figure, etc., etc. 

In speaking of the religious aspect of agriculture, mention was made of 
the priestess or priest who represents the community in the work on the 
field. This is characteristic. In religious affairs a single man or woman may 
act as representative of a community, because such a community does not 
only have a local or economic or family character, but also a magico-religious 
one. A village for example represents more than a community of interests of 
a number of individuals dwelling together in a certain locality. The mem- 
bers of this community are joined together by the spiritual bond of blood- 
relationship, made a religious one by ancestor-worship. To be a member of 
the village entails taking part in the religious festivals, celebrated by the 
village in honour of the venerable founders. Even where foreign influences 
like Hinduism or Islam severed the family connection between the villagers 
and the celestial beings, similar obligations continue to exist. The gods are 
then regarded as the owners of the soil; the duty of the villagers, on Bali for 
instance, is to keep the village clean and to worship the gods. 

It is obvious that in such a situation the secular head of the village also 
has a religious function. It is not possible to distinguish between the two. 
At the village festivals he acts as priest and performs the sacrifices on behalf 
of the villagers. The same holds true for rulers of larger communities. The 
word datu, meaning in Javanese "prince”, "Lord”, has in Malay the meaning 
of "grandfather”, "head of the family”, and in Batak that of "priest”. There 
are other words of this type, sometimes rendered by "chief”, sometimes by 
priest . 

It can thus be proved that originally headship and priesthood were identi- 
cal and that the chief was regarded as family-chief. Various circumstances 
brought about a differentiation. The family-priesthood in its purest form still 
exists whenever the members of the family sacrifice together. Then they are 
led by the elder. 

The Bataks have a myth explaining the differentiation between 
(priesthood) and f^/^Aship (kingship) : Si Rajah Batak, the mythical ances- 
tor of all Bataks, had two sons. They wished to possess what had never "been 
seen or heard”. Their father then offered a sacrifice to Debata Mulajadi 
Nabolon, the god-creator, and asked for his special blessing. The god then 
sent down two scrolls, one for each of the sons. The one, contained: datu- 
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Sumatra: Guardian Deity. Wooden image placed on the coffin of Batak chieftain 

to safeguard it from evil spirits. 
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New Guinea: Papuan woman, heavily tattooed, in festival attire. 



Bali; Balinese dance, Tjalonarong. Fight between good spirit and evil demon. 
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Bali: Cremation towers in which the bodies of the deceased are placed to be burned. 
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Bali: Ketjak. Exorcistic dance depending for its effect entirely on rhythmic movement, sound, and impact. 
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wisdom, courage, the art of fencing and the art of leading people astray; 
the other: power to reign, agriculture, jurisdiction, commerce and wood- 
carving. — This myth evidently is intended to justify the existing state of 
affairs. 

Apart from those who, on account of their special position as head of the 
family, or their special knowledge of agriculture, forging or architecture, 
take the lead in religious ceremonies, there are people who, by dint of special 
psychic gifts, are able to act as mediums. These are mostly women. They are 
consulted as seers or shamans in case of sickness, death or natural calami- 
ties. In their trance the seers ask the spirits or the gods the cause of the 
calamity and they fetch new life-force for the community from the other 
world. Through the mediation of the shaman the ordinary person enters 
into direct contact with the spirit, though the words spoken through the 
shaman’s mouth, may require further interpretation. 

Prince, village-chief, priest, seer, shaman are all "special” people. They 
are the superiors who have power, they inspire respect and awe and as such 
they have a magico-religious aspect. Contact with them may bring blessings 
but also calamities to the ordinary person. They are bearers of mana, dis- 
posing of special powers that may be used either for people’s benefit or 
detriment. 

The medicine man may smear a sick man with his saliva and thus transfer 
some of his power to him. The fa]ah lays his hands on a new-born child 
and thus confers on him life-force. The bath-water of Javanese princes has 
medicinal force. 

Man in general is a source of magical powers, but the "superiors” possess 
these in a special degree. The ordinary person however possesses similar 
powers with regard to those who are his inferiors. The relationship of supe- 
rior and inferior has therefore more than a social significance. The superior 
should be treated with respect, not only because a different attitude might 
endanger one’s social or economic position, but rather because one’s own 
health and well-being, as well as the fortune of one’s family are dependent 
on it. 

Such statements naturally separate again what is inseparable in this 
oriental world. Yet the magico-religious character of these relationships 
colours them in a peculiar way. A single example may serve to illustrate 
this point. 
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In the West it is considered regrettable when the relationship between a 
young couple and the bride’s parents is not all that could be desired. Much 
happiness may be spoiled and an estrangement may ensue between man 
and wife. From an economic point of view it may have definite disadvan- 
tages. All this is also true for the inhabitants of the East Indies, but there is 
more than this. Among the Bataks, Timorese, Ambonnese, Keiese, Tenim- 
barese and some other groups the young couple is in a curious position of 
dependence with regard to the wife’s parents. The latter, the givers of the 
bride, are the superiors, while the young couple and the entire patrilineal 
family-group of the groom, the takers of the bride, are the inferiors. The 
givers of the bride are bearers of mana and in a proper relationship the takers 
of the bride will experience its favourable effect. Friction, on the other 
hand, will bring about evil results; the young couple will remain childless, 
or the children that are born die young, or the harvest will not be prosperous, 
etc. Matters can only improve after husband and wife, in a cerem.onial 
manner, have offered presents, confessed their guilt and begged forgiveness. 
Then the givers of the bride will likwise, in a ceremonial manner, give 
presents in return and speak fine words that will show their good will and 
confer their blessing on the young couple. For words spoken and presents 
given by bearers of mana are charged with beneficial force. 

Such powerful words also play a part in jurisdiction. The oath taken by 
native witnesses and the accused even when Europeans are presiding still 
has, as a rule, the old heathen form of a conditional curse over oneself: 
"May I die if I do not speak the truth’’. Sometimes an act is performed to 
reinforce the power of these words. On Seran during the oath a man dips 
his weapon in a basin containing a mixture of powerful herbs. If one intends 
to swear a false oath one should protect oneself against the evil results of 
the curse invoked by wearing a special curse-averting charm. 

In case the oath does not bring a solution, an "ordeal” may be resorted 
to in order to find out the truth. In a charge of witchcraft this is the only 
means of arriving at a verdict. 

The penalties inflicted also have a peculiar function. A crime disturbs the 
cosmic equilibrium which can only be restored by an act of propitiation, that 
is, either by paying an expiatory fine or, in case of a murder, by a death. 
It is however not strictly necessary that the guilty person himself should die. 
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It is sufficient that a slave be put to death in his place: the blood that is 
shed will redeem the crime. 

In other cases such as witchcraft the guilty person may only be drowned 
or beaten to death because the blood of such a person should not stain the 
earth, lest it become arid forever. 

Let us now turn for a moment to the magico-religious aspect of the social 
organisation. It has already been observed that the chiefs are bearers of mana 
and that superiors have magical powers which inferiors should always heed. 
In societies in which the class-system has been developed this is even more 
apparent. In the Buginese creation-myth the nobles are the direct descen- 
dants of the gods: the son of the god of the heavens married the daughter 
of the god of the netherworld and they became the ancestors of the higher 
classes; the descendants of the servants, male and female, forming their 
train, became the ordinary mortals. Similarly in the myths of other peoples 
the princes trace their familytree back to some god or demi-god. 

For the ordinary man or woman of the people the prince himself may be a 
kind of divine being, whose presence he cannot bear. If an ordinary Toraja 
should see the princess of Luwu, his body would swell up till he died. The 
great Singa Mangarajah of the Bataks who, in the beginning of this century, 
was killed in action against the Dutch, still lives in the minds of the Bataks 
as a kind of Barbarossa and they believe that some time he will lead them 
to greatness and independence. 

It is however not the class organisation alone that has a religious foun- 
dation. The same is true of the classification in age-groups which is so 
characteristic of primitive societies. The transition from one age-group to 
another is always associated with or rather effected by a number of ceremo- 
nies, generally called "rites de passage”. The ceremonies at or immediately 
after the birth of a child, when it receives its name or when its hair is cut 
for the first time, effect its admission into the community of father’s and 
mother’s relatives. If a child dies before it has been received in this manner 
little notice is taken of its demise and it is not buried with the usual care. 

The passing from childhood into the marriageable age is of special im- 
portance. The rites of puberty such as filing of the teeth, circumcision and 
tattooing can only be understood as "rites de passage”. They owe their 
significance partly to the fact that the age-group of marriageable and nubile 
young men and women socially is of great importance. These young folk 
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are the spes patriae; among them are the great head-hunters and before 
they are married these men, living together in their young-men’s houses, 
sometimes behave like little tyrants. They associate in a kind of youth- 
leagues; for young women there are similar organisations. They form a 
society of their own within that of the adults and their mutual relations are 
sometimes very free. 

On Bali, where these youth-leagues play a great part in village-life and 
are subject to strict rules, they also have a special function in the religious 
life. This is so on account of the fact that one can only remain a member of 
the league so long as one has had no sexual intercourse. Such people are 
"clean” and therefore very suitable for the intercourse with the gods. 

On West-Seran and on New-Guinea the men form secret societies which 
clearly show the magico-religious character of this kind of groups. Women 
and children are the outsiders, the men-members the initiated. The ritual 
life is largely bound up with these societies. The initiated know what is 
necessary to dispose the spirits and gods favourably and thus to prosper the 
harvest. At the ceremonies they are supposed to commune with the spirits of 
the ancestors and they impersonate them in their masked dances. 

Marriage introduces man into a new social group and the marriage cere- 
monies are to be regarded also as "rites de passage”. The idea at the back 
of the dowry can only be understood from a magical point of view. Orig- 
inally the presents given as dowry were things possessing magical power like 
elephant’s teeth, old heirlooms that have acquired the mana of the venerable 
ancestors, gongs. Company’s cannon and such like. They were to ensure a 
happy marriage blessed with many healthy children. 

The last transition is that of death and the journey to the other world. 
The ritual for the dead has retained the ideas of popular religion even where 
Islam or Christianity are professed. The dead is supposed to remain at first 
near the grave where he should be taken care of and worshipped; later the 
soul departs for the other world where it joins the ancestors and almost 
completely severs the bonds with this world. Then is the time for the great 
festivals for the dead which, from an economic point of view, are ruinous. 
After that the mourning period is over and the many taboos, obligatory for 
the next-of-kin of the deceased, are lifted. 

Thus from the cradle to beyond the grave man is supported by the re- 
peated contact with the supernatural world and so one understands why the 
entire culture so clearly shows a religious aspect. 


CHAPTER 3 


The Diversity of Native Languages 

and Literature 

by Professor J. Gonda 


With regard to the languages spoken in the Dutch East Indies, their mul- 
tiplicity and their extension, there are many confused and incomplete notions. 
What language do people speak in the Indies in so far as it is not Dutch? 
The first answer will be: Malay. Yes, but who speak Malay and where do 
they speak it? And is all Malay the same? And how about Java? Javanese of 
course. But this is not true for the entire island. In the western part people 
speak a language that certainly is similar to Javanese but nevertheless shows 
many peculiarities of its own: the vivacious and melodious Sundanese. In 
the eastern part are regions colonised by Madurese who speak their own 
language, and at Batavia the so-called Batavian Malay is current. All the 
same it is true that by far the larger part of the population of Java, that is 
about 30 million people, speak Javanese. There are however local differ- 
ences; the standard-dialect is that of Solo because the principalities were long 
the political and longer still the cultural centre of the island. 

The languages of the other islands also show a motley diversity. The 
larger ones are often conglomerations of dialects. On Sumatra one finds At- 
chinese, Gajo, a group of strongly varying Batak languages, Minangkabau on 
the west coast, the Lampong dialects in the south, and further some "Middle- 
Malay” idioms. The lesser islands like Nias, Enggano, Mentawei have each 
its own language, as well as the numerous islets in the eastern part of the 
Archipelago, not to mention the larger Celebes where about 35 different 
languages are spoken. Which means, in a region where the density of popu- 
lation is frequently low, that the number of people who speak some of these 
languages often does not surpass that of the inhabitants of a Dutch Village. 
The most wide-spread language of the centre of the island, the Baree, extend- 
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ing over an area about % that of the Netherlands, is only spoken by approx- 
imately 40.000 people. In many parts of this island one need not travel far 
in order to pass into the domain of another language and geographically a 
language-zone is by no means always a unity: on a part of the north side of 
the neck of the island the inhabitants of the coast speak Tontoli, but along 
the coast one may also hear Tomini, Palu, Umalasa, Dampelasa, Tinombo 
and Buginese. Why Buginese, which properly belongs in the southwest of 
the island? Because the Buginese are sea-farers and traders and they col- 
onised different parts of Celebes as well as of Borneo and the lesser islands. 

Colonisation spread more than one idiom far beyond its original domain. 
The Malays in particular have always swarmed out as sea-farers. They were 
established along the rivers and coasts of Malacca and Sumatra on the im- 
portant trade-route from the West to Java, the Moluccas and China. It is 
not surprising that at an early date the Malay state became a political centre. 
We know the language of this old country to a certain extent from ancient 
inscriptions: the literary language, based on a later form, was modernised 
and adapted as the official Malay in use by the Government, the present 
day schools and the modern Malay literature. Malay colonisation spread 
the language to other islands, and the Islam, the Portugese and the Company 
all used this fairly easy idiom, disregarding its more complicated grammatical 
features, in order to make themselves understood all over the Archipelago. 
A special kind of Malay mixed with Portugese words superseded the native 
languages on the coast of Ambon and Banda. Here it is the language of 
Christianity, elsewhere that of Islam. 

The Company for its purposes used an adapted form of Malay which m 
written documents was somewhat better than that used in oral communica- 
tions. Out of the daily intercourse between European masters and native 
servants of different speech, between Dutch merchants and Javanese, Suma- 
tranese, Ambonese, etc., chiefly in the large trading-centres, a Malay idiom 
developed that shed the stricter forms and contained many elements from 
Portugese, Javanese, Dutch and Chinese. It is a mere auxiliary language, 
only fit for communications of a simple and concrete kind. 

This language is often called Low-Malay, a most unfortunate term, be- 
cause it makes it seem to be a counterpart of the expression Low-Javanese, 
which denotes something entirely different. This is the ordinary Javanese 
language, used by friends and equals who converse without ceremony. In 
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addressing superiors however certain words are replaced by synonyms, and 
in the intercourse with very exalted personages again other synonyms are 
used in mentioning the parts of their body, actions, possessions, feelings etc. 
This usage, not unknown even in our own language, has assumed exceptional 
proportions in Javanese. It must however be respected on pain of being 
considered rude and illbred. In the traditional old-fashioned Javanese society 
where every one knew his place it was comparatively easy to observe this 
custom, but in our times, now people of rather low origin by their education 
and position in a modernised society no longer consider themselves the in- 
feriors of those who would be their superiors according to the old concep- 
tions, this peculiarity of their language is felt by many to be very cumber- 
some. Better education at colleges and universities, where they were taught 
in Dutch and often lived in a Dutch milieu, has estranged many young Java- 
nese from the language and thought of their parents. For foreigners this 
peculiarity of Javanese, along with its rich vocabulary and the difficulties of 
its construction, differing a good deal from our own, has been a deterrent, 
causing those for whom, because of their work and position, it would have 
been better to use Javanese, to resort to Malay or Dutch. 

A common feature of all Indonesian languages is their lack of formal 
grammar. They have very little declension and conjugation; even singular 
and plural are not distinguished. This does however not necessarily mean 
that they are all easy. They have a definite word-order and make use of a 
large number of auxiliary words, the proper function of which it is often 
hard to master. In vocabulary the Indonesian languages also show a strong 
resemblance. Many words are identical throughout the Archipelago: Ulin is 
"candle” in Malay, Javanese, Batak and elsewhere; pisau or piso is "knife” 
on Java, among the Bataks, in Malay, among the Dayaks on Borneo and even 
in the Philippines. Other words show regular differences in form: Malay 
rumah, Javanese omah "house”; Malay ratus, Javanese atus a hundred ; 
Malay bulan, Javanese wulan "the moon”; Malay batuk, Javanese watuk to 
cough”. These and other regular similarities and differences are explained by 
assuming that all these languages are related, in somewhat the same way as 
German, Swedish, Danish, Dutch, English are related and are derived from 
a supposed Proto-Germanic language, each having in the course of many 
centuries developed its own peculiar features. It is further assumed that the 
mother-language of all the Indonesian tongues was spoken long ago, in any 
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case before the beginning of our era, in the coastal regions of Further India, 
from where the speakers of this language or of this group of closely related 
languages must have swarmed out. We have no direct literary evidence of 
these early wanderings and migrations of the Indonesians. It may however 
be assumed that they took place at different times and in different directions 
and that, after the various tribes had settled on the numerous islands of the 
Archipelago, there was mutual contact between neighbours, which again 
complicated the differentiation of the languages. 

Apart from this influence of sister-languages, more than one language in 
the Archipelago was strongly influenced from abroad. In the first place from 
India. During several centuries the Hindus carried their rich and varied 
culture to Java and other parts of the Archipelago and so also enriched the 
language with many loanwords. A number of these spread further from 
Javanese or Malay. A great many Sanskrit words have become part and 
parcel of the language, as in Javanese desa "village”, bangsa "people”, ra\ah 
"prince” and scores of others; somtimes they are not in current usage but 
confined to the literary language, as huminata "prince”. Later Islam intro- 
duced many Arabic and Persian terms. The Arabic words chiefly refer to 
the Islam religion and Islamic law, such as salat "daily worship”, ma]it 
"corpse”. Commercial terms like tfa]u "scales”, bandar "commercial town” 
come from Persian. The close trade relations existing particularly between 
the Malay part of the Archipelago and the South of India introduced many 
expressions from the languages there current, and in the last centuries came 
an increasing number of European, chiefly Dutch, words. Some of these were 
introduced in the period of the first relations with the West. Not a few 
Portuguese expressions are still in current use: sepatu ^^shoQ’ , bender a "flag”, 
kreta "carriage”. Among the Dutch words adopted in the early days of the 
Company are chiefly words pertaining to the simple material things of 
every-day life, much used in the intercourse with subordinates: duwit from 
"duit” (coin), sopi 'Toopje” (a drink), bolsak "bultzak” (a mattress). The 
many loanwords from Dutch that in modern times have found their way 
into the language reflect the deep and far-reaching influence of Dutch cul- 
ture on the population of the Archipelago. From government and jurisdic- 
tion came words like inspeksi (inspection), shtipikat (certificate), pos 
(post), opispil (official); many other words were introduced in every-day 
modern life together with the idea they stand for: dokter (doctor), oto 
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(auto), otU (hotel) etc. The younger generation, that has a keen interest 
in Western civilisation and that publishes periodicals of its own, frequently 
forges new expressions which are a mixture of literal translations of some 
Dutch idiom interspersed with untranslated Dutch words. 

Foreign influence has raised the cultural level of many parts of the Archi- 
pelago and enriched the spiritual life of many generations of its inhabitants. 
Especially java owes a large part of its considerable culture to the Hindus, 
witness its architecture, its religious currents and its literature. It would 
however be a mistake to suppose that without this influence all literary de- 
velopment as permanent expression of spiritual life would have been lacking. 
To a certain extent it is possible to form an idea of the level of Javanese 
and Malay culture before the advent of the Hindus, by comparing, on the 
one hand, the cultural circumstances, still prevailing among those people 
in the Archipelago that have lived outside of the cultural currents, like the 
peoples of Central Celebes or the interior of Borneo, with, on the other 
hand, the data found in Javanese or Malay literature. The idea of "litera- 
ture” should of course be taken in a very wide sense and not be regarded 
as tantamount to belles lettres; even legends and songs that have been 
handed down orally in a more or less fixed form should be counted. Such 
a comparison shows that, before the penetration of Hindu culture, these 
peoples probably knew adages, formulas, prayers, popular sayings, saws, 
couched in a free rhythmic form that could easily be remembered and recited. 
They are marked by correspondence of words, parallel construction and 
other stylistic features. Such ancient literary forms by no means restricted 
to the peoples of the Indies, still survive among conjurors, priests and priest- 
esses who are fixed by tradition; there are also remnants of this type in 
adages and proverbs and in literature. 

In the old Malay society the pawang was conversant with the art of com- 
posing such texts. The pawang was an expert in many things requiring 
special skill: gathering honey, fishing, orientation at sea, medicine; he ban- 
ished diseases, and knew the powerful formulas and how to compose them. 
In Central Celebes there are priestesses who maintain contact with the world 
of the gods and who, when they send their souls out of their bodies in order 
to travel to heaven, recite a long litany as an accompanient. 

Among the more progressive peoples this literature of formulas was over- 
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grown by a luxuriant growth of poems and stories in diverse modes. It is 
however clear that popular poetry, couched in a free metrical form and 
handed down orally, is a continuation of this style. The so-called pantuns 
of the Malay often have stanzas of four lines consisting of eight to eleven or 
twelve syllables with alternating rhymes. A somewhat free but very good 
English translation of one of them runs: 

The fate of a dove is to fly. 

It flies to its nest on the knoll. 

The gate of true love is the eye. 

The prize of its quest is the soul. 

Very striking are the internal rhymes, and the assonances which some- 
times become complete consonance. A critical European may ask what is 
the connection between the two halves of such a stanza? Sometimes it is not 
even possible to give a satisfactory sense to the first half. These pantuns were 
therefore formerly regarded as mere jingles and it seemed hard to understand 
that the Malay could listen to them with rapt attention. They satisfy how- 
ever the same primary needs as similar popular poems do among other 
peoples; they are fit for rhythmical recitation, they are marked by parallelism, 
assonance and rhyme, and the subject-matter is of a nature to touch the 
heart of the people: love, melancholy, sorrow, mourning, mockery, banter 
in half or almost wholly enigmatic language, in circumlocutions, allusions, 
and references, often repeating the same thing with different words. It 
should be remembered also that according to the old religious conceptions 
in the Archipelago certain words should not be mentioned because of the 
specially dreaded or sacred character of what they stand for, further that 
proposing riddles prospers the growth in nature, in short that in this society 
the connection between the word and what it expresses is very close and 
the word therefore may exercise magical influence. This belief, combined 
with a playful pleasure in poetry and in listening, plenty of leisure, an 
intimate knowledge of the life of plants and animals, finally an instinctive 
insight into man’s interior life, all these factors form a fertile soil for the 
creation of such popular poems. 

Intimacy with nature and animal life is also seen in the great number of 
animal stories: on Celebes the little bittern is the hero, on Java and among 
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the Malays and Atchinese the kantpl or pelanduk (dwarf-deer) whose ruses 
and cunning are told in many a tale. Another type is romantic stories; here 
one finds old native elements and Indonesian variants of well-known fairy- 
tale motifs, such as the miraculous birth, the foundling who is recognised, love 
for a dream-prince who marries a divine being, the prince errant in quest 
of his princess, metamorphoses, magic rings, battles between invulnerable 
heroes and monsters, a princess in a magic palace, etc, etc. They also betray 
foreign influences, chiefly Hindu and Persian-Moslem: in Malay literature 
several mixed tales composed out of old native and Hindu elements are 
interlarded with names of famous persons and towns from the Islamic world, 
like Harun-ar-Rasjid, Mecca and Damascus. There are also many Javanese 
and Malay versions of Indian and Arabic-Persian works, mainly stories about 
the principal figures of the Koran and Moslim history. There is, for example, 
a long Malay story about Iskander, a figure created by Moslem-Persian 
imagination, whose proto-type is Alexander the Great, 

The traditions about adat, regulating rights and duties of individuals and 
groups, ritual, privileges and penalties, juridical rules etc. were handed down 
orally. They were regarded as the heritage of the ancestors, received from 
higher powers, either a god or the first founder of the tribe in a hoary past. 
Historical traditions go back to the first beginnings: the origin of the people 
and its ruling house. The "oldest” history is a time-less, mythological pre- 
history, beginning with creation or the supernatural birth of the founder of 
the house from a bamboo, or a golden globe, or foam, and then the biogra- 
phies of himself and his successors which often are a concatenation of fairy 
tale motifs. In more recent generations one meets bearers of historical names, 
but the romantic-anecdotical elements predominate. The interest centres 
around court events, treated uncritically from the point of view of the court 
itself and inspired by the belief that chanting the deeds of the ancestors, 
representing cosmic forces, re-invigorates the power of the ruler. It is not 
so much history as ethnology and sociology that derive benefit from a study 
of these tales except when the events narrated are not too far removed from 
the author. So for example the Buginese have elaborate notes on important 
events. Historical figures who made a special impression, striking events 
that fell within the sphere of interest of the native population, found a pen 
to describe them. The careers of the Governors General Speelman, van 
Imhoff and Daendels, the massacre of the Chinese, the expeditions to Bali 
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and Borneo in modern times, the Atchinese war, a big fire, all such things 
are described in Malay literature. 

The Javanese produced a more versatile and more interesting literature 
than the other peoples of the Archipelago. Unfortunately so far only part 
of it has been sufficiently studied because there are but a handful of Java- 
nese scholars, mostly Dutch. These few however have achieved a great deal 
and the veil has been lifted from much of the ancient Javanese literature and 
history, thus restoring for the Javanese part of their own cultural treasures. 
Javanese literature is by far the oldest in the Indies. Not counting some 
inscriptions furnishing important data for ancient history, the existing Java- 
nese writings cover a period of approximately a thousand years. They are 
usually written on specially prepared palmleaves in oblong shape, called 
lontar. The earlier works are written in Old-Javanese, which is very different 
from the modern language, both written and spoken. It is full of words 
borrowed from Sanskrit and the Old-Javanese writings are largely transla- 
tions or adaptations of Sanskrit works. These were religious books, contain- 
ing summaries of Brahmanistic or Buddhistic doctrine, prayers, mythology 
etc. They were translated so as to enable the faithful, not sufficiently con- 
versant with the language of the original, to recite and understand them. 

About the year 1000 A.D. adaptations were also made of Indian epics, 
first in abridged form, in prose, but later certain parts were recast in metrical 
forms, borrowed from the highly developed court art of India. These poems 
are very obscure; several have been rewritten in later periods of the language 
and in other literary forms. The influence which these episodes from the 
great Indian epics, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, have exercised on 
Javanese culture can hardly be overestimated. Suffice it to mention the 
wa]ang, the famous Javanese shadow-theatre. Its repertory is based on these 
epics, but the interesting point is that the various episodes and even the 
characters of the heroes are treated with such freedom that they are barely 
recognizable. Why and how this has come about has not yet been sufficiently 
explained. 

The origin of the wajang itself is highly problematical. Various theories 
have been advanced by way of explanation. Some have argued, on insuffi- 
cient grounds, that it came from India; others, that ceremonies in honour of 
the ancestors manifesting themselves as shades are at the origin of it; others 
again, that the wajang was a performance of a primitive "men’s house ritual’’ 
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to which only the adult men were admitted. None of these theories seems 
to be quite satisfactory. In any case a wajang performance is regarded as 
something "out of the ordinary”; fixed by certain rules and traditions it is 
something sacred and solemn. A mystical force radiates from the acting of 
the divine ancestors; it introduces the Javanese into life’s mysteries and shows 
him how to behave. To witness the scenes of this imaginary shadow-world 
is for him in the highest degree educational and edifying. 

The best creative period of this old native literature is long past. The 
peak of New-Javanese literature was reached between 1600 and 1750, that 
of Malay literature also in the 17th century. Among the Buginese even in 
the middle of last century chiefly old women alone were well acquainted 
with the great mythical epic I La Galt go. This does not mean however that 
at the turn of this century Javanese and Malay literature were dead. Much 
of it was still recited and so came within reach of the great masses of illit- 
erates. Stories from the wajang and mystical tracts were also widely read 
and had their place in a good Javanese education that found its inspiration 
in the past. 

In modern times western culture has not passed unnoticed. The Malay 
world, with less background in an old civilisation of its own and more ac- 
customed to look abroad, produced a century ago a fore-runner, Abdullah. 
This remarkable man was active on Malacca as language-teacher in British 
service; keenly interested in western civilisation he burned with desire to let 
his fellow-countrymen share in it and raise their spiritual level. He wrote 
something entirely new: an autobiography full of interesting details. There 
is moreover native journalism which, from its first beginnings in the middle 
of the 19th century has made great strides as a champion of progress. The 
style and language of these periodicals have been much simplified and are 
strongly influenced by their western models. 

In order to forestall the danger that, with the rapid increase of literate 
graduates of modern schools, printing-houses would throw a lot of inferior 
reading-matter on the market, the Government established a Bureau for 
Popular Literature which had the task of providing good books at low cost. 
At first some stories from native literature were published in a somewhat 
castigated form. Later a great number of Dutch and other western novels 
were translated and adapted, for example works of Swift, Marryat, Tolstoy, 
Dickens, Dumas, Shakespeare etc. At the same time handbooks of useful 
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knowledge were printed: manuals for gardeners, electricians, painters, 
nurses, bookkeepers; books on hygiene and popular medicine, on history and 
geography, popular almanacs, educational periodicals. Western novels enjoy 
a greater popularity with the Malay-reading public than with the Javanese. 

The production of original literature in the native languages has also been 
encouraged by this Bureau. A number of novels were written by natives, 
generally with a strong bias and not free from sensationalism, though some 
compare favourably with many a European product. They are interesting 
as symptoms of the new life born from the contact of East and West. 


CHAPTER 4 


Some Aspects of Native Art 

by Professor Tb. P. Galestin 


Prehistory shows that even before the advent of the Hindus the Archipela- 
go could boast of considerable culture. Though in the palaeolithic period the 
population still lived in a primitive, nomadic state, during the mesolithic 
period they came in contact with people of a higher culture. In the neolithic 
period descendants of people from Yunnan in South China migrated from 
Further India to certain islands of the Archipelago sailing in out-rigger 
prahu’s. It is now generally admitted that this happened about 2000 B.C. 
They successively reached Malacca, Sumatra, Java, the Lesser Sunda Islands, 
the Moluccas, Borneo and Celebes. Another branch of these people left 
their traces in the Ganges-delta of India; a third in China, Formosa and 
Japan, the Philippines forming a bridge between Borneo and Formosa. 

These people who came to trade, automatically brought new cultural 
elements with them. The result was the organsiation of village life, house- 
building, weaving, pottery and other forms of industry. Retail trade began 
between the various islands. 

A second cultural wave came from Tonkin. This invasion introduced 
bronze and iron into the Archipelago. From the village Dong-son in Tonkin, 
an important centre of the bronze industry, this type of civilisation often 
takes its name. It probably flourished in the Indies during the last three 
centuries B.C. One of its characteristic features are glass beads that may 
have come along the trade route from the eastern Mediterranean to China 
and further, or, possibly also, are of local origin. They are found in the huge 
stone sarcophagi, belonging to the megalithic culture. 

When therefore, in the 4th and 5 th centuries of our era, the Hindus came 
to trade, they found people with a measure of culture. It was profoundly 
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affected by Brahmanism and Buddhism. Religious centres were formed at 
the courts of local princes, in whose honour temples and monuments were 
i erected. This influence lasted for many centuries, being particularly strong 

I on Java. From about the 13th century on the architecture and sculpture 

I showed a more distinctly Javanese character: there is a great difference 

! between the plan and style of the Borobudur (9th century) and the Shivaitic 

j temple at Blitar (l4th — 15th century). 

I Islam brought a new stream of culture. About 1500 A.D. most of the 

coasts had been islamised. The old Hindu culture was only preserved in the 
east of Java and on Bali. The new Mohammedan rulers however built their 
mosques in Hindu-Javanese style and gates, doors and pulpits were deco- 
rated with antique motifs of which the heathen character betrays itself even 
under the seal of Islam. 

The advent of the Portuguese and Dutch again introduced a different 
culture. Then, under Dutch rule. Western influences constantly increased. 
Education, missions, foreign import-articles, tourism, cinema, world-exhi- 
bitions, explorations, the trade in curios, — all these, together with the 
traffic on water, on land and in the air and the communication by telephone, 
I telegraph and radio, break the isolation and conservatism of the old native 

j society. Only where the native princes still rule there are radiating centres 

of the old culture, as for example in the Principalities and on Bali. 

In spite of all these changes very old forms of art exist even today. Take 
a Papuan who is fixing a heavy stone head to his wooden club. He first wets 
j the top of the stone with water mixed with sand. Then he rotates a bamboo- 

' joint on it so long till the stone is pierced. Now 4000 years ago the material 

^ for a green bracelet was pierced in the same way. In that neolithic period 

tree-bark was beaten into clothing with the aid of a stone hammer. The 
same was done in the Hindu-Javanese period with this difference alone that 
I then the hammer was of metal, but the Toraja of Celebes today still uses 

[ a stone. 

! One of the most common ornaments on objects from the bronze period 

was the spiral and its various derivatives such as the spiral with tangent, 
the double spiral and the spiral-meander. This motif, more than twenty- 
two centuries old in the Archipelago, is still in use among certain Papuan 
tribes and on Mentawei, and on Borneo it is used in the brass-foundries. 

r 
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Bali: Women carrying food to be offered to the Gods on their way to the temple. 
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The technique used on Borneo and in Minangkabau is a continuation of the 
old art of casting "with lost mould” from the bronze period, although today 
soldered brass wire, bent into spirals, is also applied. Clever faking is stimu- 
lated by the popularity of the antiques. One of the most characteristic pro- 
ducts of the bronze period is the kettle-drum. Its shape may be compared 
with certain drums still in use in Alor at the buying of a bride. The Alor 
type is somewhat narrower and the wooden drums of New-Guinea, in the 
form of an hour glass, are narrower still. The kettle-drums from the bronze 
period are particularly interesting for their decoration. They also occur in 
Indo-China, the country from whence at that time this culture spread to 
the Indies. On one of these Indo-Chinese drums the surface shows a man 
playing a mouth-organ. This mouth-organ is also represented on the reliefs 
of the Hindu- Javanese Borobudur and this same instrument is still played 
on Borneo and by the inhabitants of Laos. That drum of Hanoi also shows 
a ship with the bow in the shape of a bird’s head. Similar ships are found 
on the painted boards, used by the Dayaks in the festivals for the dead, when 
the soul embarks for the land of the shades just as, with the ancient Greeks, 
it was ferried across the Styx by Charon. These kettle-drums also have a 
triangular ornament which, in various transformations, is found on bamboo 
tubes, woven materials, brasswork and batiks. 

We know that in the megalithic culture shrines were built in the form of 
terraces. This style of architecture was preserved on Java till the later days 
of the Mojopahit period. The mountain-temple on the Lawu, the Chandi 
Sukuh, is just such a prehistoric monument under a Hindu-Javanese 
varnish. On Bali, in the neighbourhood of Kintamani, even today such a 
building of prehistoric architecture is still in use. Traces of megalithic cul- 
ture are also found on Nias, Flores, Sumba, and in the Solor-Alor Archi- 
pelago, and even in the immediate vicinity of Batavia. 

Native art can not be properly understood by one steeped in the ideals 
of ancient Greece and the Renaissance, or familiar only with the standards 
of modern European society. A different key is needed to open the doors of 
this strange sanctuary of art. 

First then one should realise that the natives know nothing of Art, written 
with a capital. Their artists are anonymous; they do not seek individual 
fame. Their object is merely to create things that may have beneficial 
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effect and endow their owner with prestige in his community. Beauti- 
ful means powerful, artistic means strong, decoration means invigora- 
tion. 

A frog on the surface of a drum served to suggest the idea of rain and so 
bring about rain. Whether the frog was beautiful or not was immaterial: 
the sole purpose was to compel the heavy clouds to let loose their burden 
of water. Beautiful pieces simply have more magic power than ordinary 
ones. Even in our civilisation there are some customs like the use of a silver 
trowel at the laying of a foundation-stone or the bestowing of a handsome 
presentation sword that are relics of conceptions still fully alive among the 
Papuans of today. In many parts of the Archipelago such ideas still persist 
in spite of Hinduism, Islam or Christianity. 

Hindu culture introduced a full-grown art that was at the same time 
learning. Still the old equivalence of beautiful and powerful continued to 
prevail. In the 9th century at certain places of Java and Bali a great many 
clay models of a stupa were cast from bronze moulds so that the faithful 
could take these home as a charm or present them as a votive offering. 
Now inside these miniature stupa-models clay-seals, inscribed with some 
powerful magic text, were inserted, and the bottom of the stupa was then 
closed. Obviously the purpose of the maker could not have been the beauty 
of the script, since nobody could see it; it was merely that of making a 
powerful object that could convey blessings and avert evil. 

In a Balinese inscription one reads that 2 l Mpu, a holy man, made a certain 
statue. Did he think of beauty when he made it? Not at all. His object was 
to obtain long life and the statue was a means to that end. When in 1365 
the Buddhist monk Prapahca composed a "beautiful” poem, that is one 
according to the highly complicated rules of the art, the purpose of the poem 
was to glorify, and thereby fortify, the prince, some of whose increased 
power might radiate on the poet who knew the sacred poetic lore. When 
towards the end of the Hindu-Javanese period near Banjuwangi a terra- 
cotta image of a goddess of fecundity was made, nobody thought about 
"Art” or the individual creation of the "artist”, but what mattered was the 
idea of fecundity conjured up by this clay object. This is the way to look 
upon most creative art of the Hindu-Javanese period, whether it be the 
stately reliefs of the Borobodur, or the scenes of Rama’s heroic deeds on the 
Chandi Lara-Jonggrang, or the story of Krishna on the temple at Blitar. 
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This idea of the efficacious magic means permeates not only art as ex- 
pressed in stone sculpture. A certain arrangement of precious stones, a certain 
shape in gold or silver, wood or woven material, a certain form of language, 
prose or poetry, may serve this purpose just as well. Also a movement, a 
dance, a sound, a musical composition which pleases the gods and compels 
them to do what is wanted of them. By means of the religious festivals the 
gods are forced down to the earth and held there, people on Bali think. It is 
something automatic, the effect of a cause, and the initiated controls that 
cause. Therefore he is powerful and honoured for his learning, not his art. 

The same idea prevails on Mohammedan Java. Just as a prehistoric axe 
is efficacious, so are a Hindu-Javanese statue, writing or ornament. Hindu- 
Javanese culture is still alive; its gods and heroes still throng the screen of 
the wajang. The name of the ancient heathen capital Mojopahit still retains 
magic force. Somewhere in a Mohammedan mosque a gateway dating from 
the days of Mojopahit is placed and worshipped. The link with the past is 
felt and preserved. The wajang reinforces the bond with the ancestors, in 
spite of the fact that it frequently has degenerated into a public amusement 
and gamelan music is now broadcast by radio. 

During the last fifty years native arts and crafts generally have been on the 
decline and some techniques have even disappeared. Efforts are being made 
to save and promote some of them. Under European influence a new Bali- 
nese pictorial and sculptural art is developing which is of a secular character. 
The silverwork industry at Jocjacarta has been revived; this industry adapts 
itself easily to European demand and in decoration it takes up the Middle- 
Javanese and East-Javanese motifs in stone. 

At Jocja a school of dramatic and choreographic arts and music has been 
established, where every one, including Europeans, may study these arts 
under the personal direction of the most gifted and most distinguished mem- 
bers of the Javanese nobility. Jocja also boasts of a school of industrial arts 
with a European principal, under whose direction native masters are teach- 
ing the various techniques. Native princes are interesting themselves in the 
preservation of native art. They organise from time to time great dances at 
their courts at which native and foreign guests are entertained in the most 
lavish manner. 

Theoretically Christian Missions have no desire to undermine native art. 
Since in most cases however the expressions of this art have to do with 
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heathen institutions, in practice it is not always possible to live up to this 
theory. Occasionally some form of art is lost but another comes in its place. 
Images of the Trinity inspired by old Middle-Javanese motifs were made 
by a Mohammedan Sundanese and on Bali the Last Supper was carved in 
tuflF by a native convert. This art-problem confronts the missionary move- 
ment in many other countries and should be viewed in that larger connec- 
tion. Although the solution is still in an experimental stage, it aims at pre- 
serving native style and technique, inspired by Christian symbolism. 


CHAPTER 5 



PROTESTANT MISSIONS 

by Professor H. Kraemer 


Every student or visitor of the Indies comes in contact with mission-work. 
Protestant missions, with which this chapter is to deal, are largely the activ- 
ity of different groups or denominations of Protestant Christianity in the 
Netherlands. For a small part they are an enterprize of the Protestant church 
established in the Indies itself, known as the "Indian Church”. Still another 
part is the work of Protestant communities in other countries, such as the 
U.S.A., Germany and Switzerland. This is because Missions as an activity 
of the Christian church are a common interest of all Christian churches and 
groups and therefore have an international character. 

In a book that presents a survey of what is being done in the Indies and 
what vital forces are active there, for purely practical reasons missionary 
activity should have its place. The Indies show a complexity of dynamic 
forces: political, governmental, economic, social, cultural, and, not in the 
last place, religious. The fact that these forces are operating in a "colonial” 
world lends a very special character to the nature of the problems and the 
ideals cherished. Today the word "colonial” suggests far more than the 
relation of dependence, in which, politically and economically, part of the 
tropical world finds itself with regard to a government controlled by people 
of an entirely different race and different mode of life. Such a definition was 
true in the days of the East Indian Company and part of the 19th century, 
when the world was still divided into a number of spiritually autonomous 
zones existing each after its own kind. Now however the political and eco- 
nomic leadership of the ruling nation is no more than the factual basis of the 
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colonial relationship. This relationship itself today entails a much more far- 
reaching task. Colonising today does not only, and not even in the first 
place, mean a more or less intelligent political and economic control, but it 
implies a process, impossible to arrest, of incorporating into a dynamic 
world-unity nations that for many centuries have lived by principles and 
forms of life now sapped at the very root, thereby compelling these nations 
to strike new roots and shape their lives in entirely new forms. In other 
words, every colonial world is at present in a stage of transition, profoundly 
affecting the sentiments, ideas and forms of life of the indigenous population. 
The colonial problem points to a profound revolution of life now in prog- 
ress throughout the colonial world. Properly speaking it is first and fore- 
most a huge educational, that is, a spiritual problem, or, better still, a reli- 
gious and moral one. All activity in leading positions does not only carry a 
political or technical responsibility, but also one of spiritual leadership. 

No one who seriously considers the spiritual and material wellbeing of 
the population of the Indies should ignore these fundamentals of the present 
colonial problem and each feature of the total picture of the Indies should 
be regarded in this light. From this point of view Missions with their various 
activities of a religious, medical, social and educational character will be 
seen in their true place. 

Once it is realised that the present colonial problem is first and foremost 
a spiritual one that sets an almost superhuman moral task, it will be clear 
that Missions as a factor in the life of the Indies deserve serious attention. 
By its very nature missionary activity seeks to lay new spiritual foundations, 
to renovate and reshape life in accordance with guiding and absolutely 
authoritative principles and its work therefore deals immediately with the 
most pressing problem of the population of the Indies, which is to find a 
solid foundation for life and to acquire universal principles fit to serve as 
beacons in this modern era. 

However, in order to understand the nature of such an enterprise as Mis- 
sions, it is not only necessary to see it against the background of the living 
problems of the Oriental world in which it appears, but also against its own 
background. What after all, is the missionary movement? This question 
deserves to be examined. 

Missionary activity is characteristic of all religions carried by the convic- 
tion that they have to preach a universal vital truth valid for all mankind 
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of every time and clime. Religion, differing in this from philosophy, is always 
first concerned with the obtaining of indestructible salvation; knowledge 
and understanding, though not necessarily absent, are of secondary impor- 
tance. The religions which most strongly show the urge to preach to the 
world, each in its own way, this indestructible salvation are Islam, Buddhism 
and Christianity. History teaches that it is most potent of all in the latter. 
Christianity by its very nature and origin is a religion of salvation. This 
salvation must be proclaimed and preached, for this salvation does not 
merely or mostly concern the individual person, but the entire world. An 
open-minded examination of the Bible, the charter of Christianity, will find 
this everywhere expressed. According to this Bible God has revealed His 
divine plan of salvation for the world and mankind in the person, the words 
and works, the life, death and resurrection of Christ. Whosoever seeks to 
know God, should look at Christ. One of those words from the Bible says 
that the reason of this revelation incorporated in Christ is that God loves 
the world. In other words : the salvation is for the entire world and must be 
proclaimed to the entire world. It should find expression in communities 
of men who find unity in their knowledge that they share in this salvation 
and let their words, thoughts and deeds be directed by it. Missionary activ- 
ity, apostolate, going forth into the entire world with the proclamation of 
salvation and the purpose of founding such communities of believers sharing 
in this salvation is therefore part of the very nature of the Christian faith. 
It would deny its own nature and origin by not showing this missionary 
urge. This is therefore an ineluctable necessity for the Christian Church and 
for every one who does not understand Christianity from without but from 
within. To believe in Christ means at the same time to discover and to pro- 
fess that He is the only legitimate Lord of every separate individual and 
of the entire world. Missionary activity therefore is not really prompted by 
any injunction of the Bible, nor by the desire to convince dissentients of the 
validity of one’s own supposed truth, but it is the direct result of the nature 
of the Gospel. True, universal salvation, experienced as a divine gift, can 
not remain shut up, but must be carried out into the world. Within the 
scope of this point of view, proper to Christianity, improvement of the world 
and men, though it may and should be one of its results, is not the real object 
of missionary activity. 

After these brief remarks about the background of missions themselves 
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let US now examine the significance and place of missions in the totality of 
life in the East Indies. 

The total number of native Christians in the Archipelago that are the 
fruit of Protestant missions amounts now to more than millions. The 
distribution of these Christians over the various islands is of course very 
uneven. The oldest Christian territory is Ambon with the neighbouring 
Moluccas. No sooner had the East Indian Company conquered Ambon from 
the Portuguese in 1605, than it undertook to care for its spiritual needs. 
Among the population it found many Roman Catholic Christians under the 
care and direction of priests working under the high patronage of the Portu- 
guese authorities. These small groups of Christians now became the object 
of Reformed Protestant care and served as startingpoint for the Christianisa- 
tion of Ambon, Saparua and Banda. For several centuries now the Ambo- 
nese have been a people of Christian convictions and till the present day 
they are of great importance for the missionary work in the Moluccas, on 
Halmaheira, Bum and New-Guinea. Ambon always is the reservoir for 
pioneers and auxiliary forces of Mission-work and education. This small na- 
tion therefore is of great importance for the eastern part of the Archipelago 
and puts its stamp on life in these regions, partly because it is Christian, 
partly because it has been so long under E)utch rule. In the minds of most 
inhabitants of the eastern Archipelago the agama-ATyihon ^the Ambonnese 

religion) is the religion. As a matter of course the ^uvu-Amhon is the 
teacher. 

In 1935 a very important change took place in the situation of Ambon- 
nese Christianity. Until that time the Ambonnese Christians formed a depen- 
dent, administrative part of the "Indian Church”; since that year they are 
an autonomous entity with their own governing body, the Synod, and have 
a federative link only with the "Indian Church”. This autonomous Moluccan 
church numbers about 200,000 members, and with renewed zeal its govern- 
ing body has set about the religious, moral and ecclesiastical education of 
its members. 

New-Guinea that now attracts a good deal of attention for political as 
well as for scientific and economic reasons (explorations!) enjoyed mission- 
ary interest as early as the beginning of the second half of the 19th century. 
For about forty years missionaries worked there with scant result. It was the 
time when New-Guinea was still a totally isolated and forgotten island. By 
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its incorporation into the great world-traffic and by the more intensive activity 
of the Dutch authorities, forces were set going which distributed the Papuan 
way of living and made the population seek a new hold in life. An ever 
continuing movement towards Christianity began. Now there are in northern 
New-Guinea more than 60,000 Christians. 

On Halmaheira and Bum missionaries have worked for some scores of 
years, on these two islands together there are about 40,000 Christians, 

For a century now the northern part of Celebes, the Minahassa, has been 
another Christian centre. The neighbouring islands of the Sangihe and 
Talaud group also are almost entirely Christian. Together they number 
approximately 400,000 Christians. The church here is now also autonomous 
and has merely a federative connection with the "Indian Church”. The 
christianisation of Central Celebes is proceeding satisfactorily and is merely 
a question of time. Further south on the island missionaries are also very 
active. 

In the south-eastern part of Borneo there is an autonomous Dayak church, 
not large in numbers (12,000), but, thanks to the support of Swiss and 
German missionaries of the Basel Mission, a very active one. 

On Sumatra the Batak Christians are very important. Nearly the whole 
of Sumatra is Mohammedan and in Atchin and the Minangkabau there are 
Islam centres of great devotion. The Bataks round the Toba-lake how- 
ever had not been islamised. About the middle of last century they came 
under the influence of German missionaries of the Rhineland mission, at a 
time when this region still was practically outside the sphere of Dutch 
official activity. Splendid work has been done among this refractory but 
gifted and energetic people. The steadily growing church has been autono- 
mous since 1930; it has no less than 400,000 members and has undertaken 
missionary work of its own in the north of Sumatra. Ever since 1865 the 
Rhenish mission has also been established on the island of Nias, where it had 
a very dramatic history. 

On Java with its dense Mohammedan population of 44 millions, mission- 
ary activity is varied. Its medical and educational work strikes the outsider 
most. There is some slight activity among the Madurese but more among 
the Chinese. 

The East Indian Company never tried to introduce Christianity on Java. 
After 1800 the Government at first, fearing Islam, was averse to any efforts 
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in that direction. About 1850 however it was found that on eastern Java, 
apart from any organised missionary activity, small groups of Christians had 
sprung up, that needed spiritual care. This was the beginning of Mission 
work on Java. At present there are 60 or 70 thousand Javanese Christians 
with their own autonomous churches on West, Central and East Java, in 
spiritual and material respect aided by the various missionary organisations. 

On the Lesser Sunda Islands Protestant missions are active on Bali, Sumba 
and in the Timor-Archipelago. The work on Bali was undertaken by the 
native church of eastern Java; that in the Timor-Archipelago by the "Indian 
Church”. Here about 150,000 Christians are now being organised into an 
autonomous church with a federative connection with the "Indian Church”. 

All this missionary work was undertaken by societies specially organised 
for this purpose or by some churches that regard missionary activity in a non- 
Christian world as their self-evident task. They need not be enumerated 
here. They are assisted in their work, requiring a thorough knowledge of 
people and language, by specially trained emissaries of the Netherlands' 
Bible Society. These men help the missionaries to find their way in the 
foreign world and prepare translations of the Bible and biblical text-books. 
The so-called "Indian Church” is of great importance for the development 
of native Christianity. This is the established church, organised by King 
William I from the remnants of the old Company’s church. It now has two 
sections: the church of the European Protestant Christians (that is Europeans 
and Indo-Europeans of mixed blood) , and the different native churches, each 
having their own synod and a measure of autonomy. In 1935 the church 
was disestablished, the state retaining certain financial obligations towards 
the church which however is free to direct its own affairs. The importance 
of the "Indian Church” for the development of Christian life in the Indies 
lies chiefly in the fact that Europeans and natives are united in it without 
difference of race or origin and this church creates the possibility that all 
native Protestant churches will some day grow into a unity. 

The principal forms of missionary activity are: the propagation of the 
Gospel by word of mouth or by publications, religious and ordinary educa- 
tion, youth-work, work for v/omen, hospitals and medical care, all kinds of 
social work. More than three hundred missionaries, about fifty doctors and 
more than a hundred women-assistants are engaged in this mission-work 
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and devote themselves to the spiritual and physical needs of the population. 
Many hundreds of natives work as pastors of congregations, evangelists, 
teachers, nurses etc. Like all human endeavour this work is far from perfect 
but the driving power behind it is the desire to bring the Indies into living 
contact with the best that Europe has received and to renovate individuals 
and community through the life-forces of the Gospel. From a general point 
of view the eminent importance of mission-work is the fact that, by dint of 
its religious-moral character, it collaborates fundamentally towards finding 
the solution of the main problem of the Indies: the spiritual and moral 
renovation and activation of the native population. This work arises from 
the need to serve God and one’s neighbour according to the deepest needs 
of that neighbour. 

Formerly the dominating figure in mission-work was the European mis- 
sionary. As a result of his own activity and that of his assistants communities 
of Christians grew up under his direction. Though the missionary as such has 
not disappeared, this picture is rapidly changing. In the native autonomous 
churches the full accent lies on the word autonomous. They carry the full 
responsibility for nurturing and expanding their own spiritual life and they 
in their turn undertake mission-work in their non-Christian environment. 
Thus more and more the problem will arise, how in an oriental fashion, in 
keeping with their own character, these churches will develop into a true 
Christian church. With this problem in mind in 1934 a theological college 
was founded, with the purpose of recruiting from the native world men 
capable of leadership in this new period of great opportunities and responsi- 
bilities. 


ROMAN-CATHOLIC MISSIONS 
by Dr. L. van Ryckevorsel, S.J. 

On January 27th, 1922, at Bandung, in the park opposite the palace of 
the Commander-in-Chief of the army, the life-sized statue was erected of 
the well-known Roman-Catholic missionary in Atchin, father Verbraak. 
The Government presented three guns towards casting this statue. "And 
they shall beat their swords into ploughshares” (Micah iv, 3). A symbolic 
action indeed! In the cultural work of peace which the Government under- 
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took especially after the sanguinary Atchinese war, Missions also had their 
share. 

In the 19 th century for many decades Roman-Catholic Missions were 
almost exclusively interested in Europeans and "Indo-Europeans” (of mixed 
blood) . There was no strategic plan for missions on a large-scale. Catholics 
in Holland were only mildly interested and there were few trained men. The 
Jesuits who entered th mission-field in 1859 and were alone until 1903, did 
what they could to supply every demand for missionaries. Various circum- 
stances caused such a demand in different places. 

Missionary work on Flores was the result of a contract between the Neth- 
erlands and Portuguese governments in 1854 stipulating that the Roman 
Catholics living on that island were to be attended by Catholic priests. Jour- 
neys on Timor brought to light remarkable remnants of earlier missions. 
The population recognized in the Catholic priests the missionaries of yore 
and there were many applications for baptism. On the island of Banka in 
1853 a mission station was founded at the request of Catholic Chinese 
coolies. Later, for the same purpose it was extended to the west coast of 
Borneo. In other places the government officials encouraged the starting of 
missionary stations in the hope that Christianity would have a beneficial 
influence on the development of the population. Great prudence was observed 
whenever the initiative came from the population, but in many cases it was 
felt that the requests should not be denied. The fact that in the Minahassa on 
Celebes in the ’seventies nearly three thousand pople applied to travelling 
missionaries for baptism was the beginning of missionary work there. A few 
Bataks studying at Batavia and others who came in contact with missionaries 
at Medan took the initiative that led to the founding of the Batak mission. 

Even for mission work among the Javanese the first impulse came from 
the population itself. Among Dutch mission circles and even among Cath- 
olics in the Indies the conversion of the Javanese was held to be impossible. 

It was very curious indeed that there was so little interest in the Javanese 
living, as it were, next door. Not until a deputation of Javanese in the dis- 
trict of Semarang came to ask in person for missionaries was mission work 
begun there about 1900. The common fallacy that no Javanese, being Mo- 
hammedan, would ever become a Christian, soon vanished on nearer acquain- 
tance with large groups of the population especially in the south of 
central Java. 
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From the turn of the century on, the encouragement from the Govern- 
ment in some cases and the unmistakable eagerness of the native population 
in others, completely changed the attitude of Catholics at home towards 
missions in the Dutch East Indies. The "call from afar” evoked a warm 
response in the mother country. The occupation of the mission fields, the 
increase in numbers and the improvement in calibre of the Catholic converts, 
especially during the last twenty years, has been beyond anything that could 
have been dreamt of in the last century. 

Here the crucial question arises : is it possible to influence the soul and con- 
science of Oriental peoples as deeply as is required by the foreign "western” 
religion? How does the missionary succeed, while his countrymen have so 
much trouble with improvements of a technical, economic or social nature 
merely touching the externals of life? 

The task of missions is conceived on such a high plane that it does not 
aim at a merely humanitarian goal. Their charitable works, however valu- 
able in themselves, their purely cultural activities, though already a sufflcient 
title for claiming a share in the common national task, are not their final 
object. Missionary activity is only satisfied if it can plant the tree, not if it 
can only tender the fruit. It wishes to impart the religious conviction, for 
only thus can the fruits of our civilisation permanently thrive. 

To establish convictions then is the difficult task of missionary work taken 
as a whole. But the sphere to which convictions belong, though never unin- 
tellectual, is not purely intellectual either. No one who understands the 
preaching of Christianity as an expounding of Christian truths merely ad- 
dressed to the intellect, grasps the meaning of missionary work. In order to 
infuse into the native a new insight, especially of religious matters, one 
should have his confidence and gain his sympathy. A prerequisite for this 
is to know him. 

The study of language, customs and ideas is therefore the first condition 
for success. Comparatively few missionaries have completed a university 
course in language study or ethnology; nor is a theoretical knowledge of the 
different religions and their methods of propaganda valued overmuch. With- 
out neglecting these auxiliary means the missionary prefers to study the 
living object in mission work itself and to acquire the linguistic knowledge 
in the concrete environment of his own mission field. One of our best ling- 
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uists always had a living Javanese siting by his Javanese dictionary, who 
did nothing but compose sentences; in this way for many years the meaning 
of words and sentences was explored. To learn the language in this way is 
at the same time to handle a key to the mysteries of ideas and customs. 

The study of a living language is the study of the habits of thought. Only 
a knowledge of the language qualifies the missionary for observation of the 
conduct of the people among whom he has to work, and leads him to adapt 
himself to their character. 

This principle led to the founding of mission study hostels for the future 
missionaries of the Javanese mission on Java itself. There the young recruits 
from Holland together with their native colleagues prepare themselves for 
their future task in a suitable environment. 

A few examples may illustrate what has been said about the native charac- 
ter and the adaptation which is the result of proper understanding. A Hol- 
lander, disposed to be straightforward and consequently apt to be wanting 
in tact, has less appreciation for the tact and circumspection valued so much 
by others. A propos of the so-called lack of sincerity of the native this differ- 
ence was once aptly characterised as: "For us the first law of the tongue is: 
do not ly; for the Javanese it is: do not offend.” We, hyper-civilised Wester- 
ners and very matter-of-fact Dutchmen attach great value to the formation of 
capital even on a small scale. We are apt to overlook the fact that the 
Javanese is first and foremost a member of his community and that we 
ourselves are strongly individualistic. We do not understand why the Java- 
nese does not save. But long intercourse with the native makes one realise, 
without entirely excusing the shortcoming, that Western thriftiness may come 
into conflict with his fixed social habits. The family bond is of such close 
and valuable intimacy that a thrifty person often would be regarded as a 
miserly egotist and perhaps be expelled altogether. 

The adage "never the twain shall meet” is primarily true of the difference 
between East and West in views and convictions. If we were to see this as 
an essential difference, we should have to abandon mission work in oriental 
countries, since faith is a conviction. We must not suppose, however, that 
a conviction is only established as a result of reasoning or a purely intellec- 
tual process. One may explain to a Javanese that the God whom he knows 
and serves should be known and served in the way which He Himself has 
ordained. He may admit that the exposition of Christianity is beautiful and 
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grand. He may nod approvingly. You flatter yourself that you are making 
good progress. But if finally you ask him what he thinks about it he 
will reply: "Yes, this is a fine religion for Hollanders, but we are 
Javanese ...” 

From his tone it is clear that his opinion is unshakable, firm as the moun- 
tains of Java. If the argument is continued with special emphasis on the 
unity of God and therefore of all religion, he does not go into that. Therein 
lies his strength. He will reply: "You are clever, we are stupid, we are only 
Javanese. Your religion is more beautiful than ours; it is the religion of the 
Hollanders, and we are Javanese . . .!” 

What is at the back of all this? The Javanese is a slave of tradition, of 
his adat. His religion is part of that tradition, that adat. He is not used to 
reasoning about such matters. He follows the adat. It is unheard of that any 
one should try to invalidate the adat by argument. If he were like us, one 
could say that his adat against our arguments is like an armour which repels 
or blunts our arrows. But he is not like that. His adat as defensive weapon 
is rather like an aura enveloping him. One shoots one’s arrows or bullets 
right through it without any effect. With him there is no collision at all. 

We are used to standing alone, relying on our own judgment and decid- 
ing for ourselves what we want to do. The Javanese is not primarily an 
individual human being; first and foremost he is a Javanese, a member of 
the Javanese people. 

So by a study of the people, by living contact with the natives, rather 
than through books with fine descriptions of Hinduism, Animism, Magic 
etc., what was strange at first becomes more natural and intelligible. 

The Javanese, — and the other peoples of the East Indies are just the 
same — is not irreligious, but the great masses never absorbed intellectually 
the various forms of religion that swept over these parts. Christianity is not 
confronted by a reasoned, definite, religious system. This is an advantage for • 
mission work, though the difference in the way of reasoning appears as a 
great obstacle especially to the beginning missionary. 

How is the native led tot religion? 

At the express request of the East-Indian Government in 1886 a new 
missionpost was started on the Kei islands. The missionary selected for that 
task. Father J. Kusters, turned out to possess the sturdy qualities needed for 
that difficult enterprize. The choice of the first mission station was almost 
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fatal. He established himself at Tual, the only habitable place which, how- 
ever, was a centre of Mohammedanism. He made trips to the surrounding 
islands. Disappointment followed upon disappointment, enough to break the 
courage of the boldest man. At last a letter came from Batavia, with the 
advice that the mission had better be altogether abandoned. Then the mis- 
sionary’s will, firm as a rock and his unshakable faith revealed themselves. 
"Give me another month,” he entreated his bishop, "and if then the good 
Lord does not bring relief, let me go, though with a broken heart.” His plan 
of campaign was ready. With apostolic joy and courage he once more went 
to Langgur and resorted to medicine and prayer. "And,” he wrote not long 
afterwards, "next morning many sick were cured of their fever and I could 
begin with the labour for their souls.” This kind of argument both East and 
West understand. But the little prahu which carried the missionary to vic- 
tory was at the same time his cross. Often he had to stay for weeks in a 
miserable hut, harassed by ants and mosquitoes, those tropical "wild ani- 
mals”, more redoubtable than the romantic tigers and panthers! With great 
patience he succeeded in forming good Christians. An occasional visitor 
would with intense surprise hear Christian songs ringing through the forests 
or far off in the fields. If the people embarked to work elsewhere for some 
months they first would come to ask for the sacraments and a blessing. On 
their return their first trip would be to their beloved missionary and his 
little church. 

In many parts of Europe, long since christianised, the position of Chris- 
tianity would be very different, if its propagation had only been by preaching. 
The great question that dominates the work of conversion in the Indies is, 
what Christianity has to give to those people. 

The native is poor and indigent. Not in the sense of the impoverished 
individual, living among the well-to-do and so always having a chance of 
• improving his lot. Out there the entire population is poor. The desa, the 
entire region is indigent. There is no means of progress. 

With this situation the Christian missions are confronted. They come, if 
not with riches, yet with a desire to give and share. Christ enjoined upon 
the missionary to put his natural talents into the service of His love. The 
Mission should help those people in all their human needs: in their sickness, 
by furnishing medical aid and nursing; in their ignorance, by supplying 
schools and education; in their poverty, by improving agriculture and pro- 
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moting industry; in their faults, by moral training. But all this activity should 
be a revelation of love. Only when this becomes palpable does it compel 
people to love in return. In this way hearts become accessible to the truth 
of Christianity. 

Among the inhabitants of the islands of Flores and Timor mission work 
now is mass-conversion. After a slow preparation of about half a century 
the number of Catholics grew from 40,000 in 1917 to 279,000 in 1938. 
Most of the difficulties mentioned before have here been surmounted. A few 
of the natives have already been ordained as priests and are completing 
their studies at the seminary of Toda-Belu. Gradually the mission work is 
becoming independent of the home-country. In the heathen parts of New- 
Guinea, the Moluccas and Borneo, although the difficulties have only been 
partially surmounted, strong centres have already been formed. 

For all mission work, especially that among the more developed peoples 
the watchword should be: "He went about doing good.” 

When father Fr. van Lith started the Java-mission, he asked himself: 
What does the Javanese expect of me? The Javanese, poor and backward 
himself, was living in a fertile country where rich Hollanders and educated 
Indo-Europeans had chances of getting on in the world which he lacked. 
Javanese history tells of intrepid seafarers, powerful kings, who long held 
sway over the entire Archipelago. There was once a well organised govern- 
ment. In the literature and the ancient monuments one may still admire the 
artistic sense of former generations. In the rich language the traditional 
intelligence of the people finds its expression. 

Such people need education. The school opens to the Javanese the way 
to an adequate subsistence and a suitable position in society. Is the school, 
therefore, not exactly the work of love that the Javanese needs and wants? 

Since the Government in those days frequently was not able to open a 
sufficient number of schools for Javanese children desiring to get on, mission 
work tried, as best it could, to supply that want. The great popularity of 
these schools is proof of the particularly cordial relationship existing between 
teaching staff and pupils. The schools are good indeed and the teachers 
receive special pedagogical training to qualify them for their task. 

The intensity of the mission work may be illustrated by a few figures. In 
the period from 1870 to 1900 the number of R. C. native Christians in- 
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creased from 11,000 to 26,000, that is, in thirty years it was only doubled; 
in the next twenty years it was trebled and amounted to 72,000. Between 
1920 and 1930 the mission staff increased from 93 to 272 priests and the 
number of baptized increased proportionally from 72,000 to 233,000. This 
figure was again doubled in the last nine years: in 1939 the total of native 
Christians amounted to nearly 478,000. 

The majority of these Christians are found on Flores and Timor, but the 
Moluccas and New-Guinea also make a good showing with their 40,000 
Catholics. In the apostolic vicarate of Menado there are 25,000, at Padang 
10,000, on Borneo about 10,000 and on Java more than 35,000. 

The growing generation is being prepared for life at more than 1600 
schools with over 142,000 pupils and 4000 teachers. This education is 
largely charity, since more than 600 of these schools receive no government 
subsidy. 

Charitable work for the benefit of native society is chiefly carried on in 
45 hospitals, large and small, with more than 2000 beds. The number of 
visits to clinical hospitals is more than 700,000 and district nurses pay more 
than 70,000 visits a year. 

In the general policy of raising the level of the East Indies, Missions with 
their cultural and educational activities have become indispensable. 

There are now native priests and even a native bishop. 

Mission work is weaving a close bond between ourselves and the people 
over-seas. This was well expressed by a Javanese student-priest when in 
1922, at the first international mission congress at Utrecht, he said: 

"We are Christians and Catholics. It is the name Catholics that unites 
us intimately with you. It is the same name that bridges oceans and levels 
mountains; it is the same name that makes our eyes see, not the colour of 
the skin, but the blinding glory of the divine childhood; it is the same 
name that removes differences of character and customs. We are neither 
unknown nor strangers to each other, but brethren and sisters of the same 
Master, with the same Father, and the same Mother, the Church, with the 
same desire and the same goal.” 
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